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Field Task Forces on the Improvement and Reform of American Education, 
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Administration and Supervision 
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Higher Education 

Teachers 

This publication presents the final report and recommendations of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers task force. Reports and 
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These reports and recommendations do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy of the U.S. Office of Education, and no official 
endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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FOREWORD 



In its continuing effort to develop programs which are more responsive 
to local needs, the National Center for the Improvement of EdMcational 
Systems of the U. S. Office of Education (OE) established six field task 
forces in early 1972 to contribute directly to its intensified efforts 
to help improve the Nation^ s school systams and the preparation of the 
people who staff them. These new groups, appropriately called the Field 
Task Forces on Improvement and Reform of American Education, represented 
a major commitment by the OE to involve people, institutions, and organi- 
zations in a continuing appraisal of its existing national training pro- 
grams and in the development of alternative program strategies. 

The creation of the Field Task Forces was a significant step in OE's 
efforts to build more effective mechanisms for utilizing the best of the 
wisdom and experience of its funded training projects and persons on the 
educational firing line. This particular effort built strongly on the 
work of Task Force 72,1 under the leadership of Dr, Allen Schmieder, 
which directly involved the contributions of over 10,000 educators in 
the development of its reports and recommendations. 

The Field Task Forces brought together a national cross-section of pace- 
setters from the major constituencies of American education — teachers. 
State education departments, the community, school administration and 
supervision, higher education^ and spokesmen for the basic subjects 
taught in the schools — for a 6-month analysis of the key concepts under- 
lying current training program policies, and more importantly, to help 
develop more effective means for achieving systematic educational 
improvement and reform. It is hoped that this important intensive task 
force effort will provide some models for a more systematic and continu- 
ing dialogue between Washington, tne Regions, and the American and inter- 
national community regarding the formulation and implementation of 
national education training policy. 



1 A task force organized in early 1971 by the former Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (later National Center for the Improvement of 
Educational Systems and now the Division of Educational Systems Develop- 
ment, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education) to examine the 
implications of training complexes, protocol and training materials, 
the OE-commissioned Elementary Teacher Training Models, and competency- 
based teacher education for educational reform and for future pro- 
graming affecting educational personnel. 
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The need for and desirability of such Windows to the Bureaucracy ^ is 
reflected in the enthusiastic response from the Nation to this call 
to action. The Task Forces, whose members were nominated by a wide 
range of education personnel and groups from OE-sponsored programs and 
projects, included representatives from organizations which collectively 
have sevel'al million members. All major geographic regions and almost 
all racial and ethnic groups were represented in a rich variety of 
personnel embracing such cc>mmitted leaders as the White House Teacher 
of the Year, the President of the American Counseling and Guidance 
Association, the President of the National Council on Anthropology and 
Education, the Chairman of the National Conference on English Education, 
the head of the Black Caucus of the National Education Association, the 
Director of the Education Division of the National Conservation Founda- 
tion, the President of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the Leadership Training Institute Directors, and the Director 
of the Schools Division of the National Science Foundation. In the 
Field Task Forces, too, were to be founr' classroom teachers, parents, 
community activists, administrators, a la others without formal tide 
who by their involvement in training projects displayed a heavy 
personal stake and a deep-seated commitment to change. 

But all of the members, who formed vested interest group concerns were 
selected in the hope that their recommendations would reflect their 
personal wisdom as well as the best of the training program viewpoints 
and policies of their groups. 

The Task Forces had three major purposes: (1) to make recommendations 
regarding how best to use discretionary training funds for the improve- 
ment of the quality of American education, (2) to help develop specific 
training strategies for the improvement of educational systems through 
more effective development of educational personnel, and (3) to show 
the way to a more effective communication system between the national 
Federal offices, regional offices, State offices and their constituencies. 

The Field Task Forces completed their respective studies in the fall 
of 1973. Their reports and recommendations reflect their reactions 
to the state of improvement and reform in American education as it 



2 The title of a publication of the National Advisory Council of Educa- 
tion Professions Development which calls for a much greater involve- 
ment of people in the field in the development of national education 
program policy. 
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existed at that time. Many changes have occurred since then — as a 
result of steps taken by the Administration, by the Congress, and by 
the educational community. Although some of this material is there- 
fore necessarily dated, so much of it is still current and useful 
that I feel that these reports will prove valuable not only today but 
in the future. Although they do not necessarily reflect OE positions 
and policies, they contain the opinions of knowledgeable and dedicated 
men and women. With this in mind, I commend them to you most earnestly 



Washington, D.C. 
May 1974 



William L. Smith 
Director, Teacher Corps 
(formerly Associate Commissioner 
of the National Center for the 
Improvement of Educational Sys terns) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In its continuing effort to develop programs which are more responsive 
to local needs, the National Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems (NCIES) of the U.S. Office of Education requested that the 
Special Projects Office of the Council of Chief State School Officers 
organize and develop this report in conjunction with selected repre- 
sentatives of State educational agencies throughout the Nation. It was 
the intent of NCIES to utilize the information contained in this report 
and other similar reports"'' in the planning and development of programs 
administered by the Office of Education. 

The contents of this report are not intended to include all of the problem 
areas currently facing State education agencies since such a report would 
be well beyond the scope of the resources available to the Council for 
this report. Instead, we have selected issues and areas for discussion 
that appear to be of current interest and concern to State education 
agency personnel. Although each of these selected issues has been dis- 
cussed from the perspective of State education agency personnel, the 
inclusion of a given topic area or the particular treatment of any topic 
should not be interpreted as either reflecting the policy of any individual 
State education agency or implying agreement of all State education 
agencies regarding that issue. 
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II. THE DEVELOPMENT AND CURRENT OPERATION 
OF STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 



State education agencies exist within all of the States under a variety 
of official agency titles. The State educational agencies in 
34 States are called "Departments of Education"; nine are called 
"Departments of Public Instruction*'; one (New York) is known as the 
"State Education Department" and one (Texas) is referred to as the 
"State Education Agency." Most States also have a State Board of 
Education, but in two State? the operating agencies do not have other 
names and are referred to as the "State Board of Education." 

The chiefs of these State education agencies function under a variety 
of titles which do not always match their organizational names. For 
example, various chief State school officers are officially referred 
to as the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Superintendent of 
Education, the Superintendent of Schools, the Commissioner of Education, 
and the Secretary of Education. These chiefs are chosen in a variety 
of ways: 24 are appointed by the State Board of Education, five by the 
Governor, and 21 are elected by popular ballot, usually in a nonpartisan 
elec tion. 

State educational agencies are also somewhat dissimilar in their func- 
tions. Some are fully responsible for all levels of public education 
in their State. In other States, r 'isponsibility for higher education 
is vested in a separate agency, and authority over vocational education 
is vested in still another agency. 

\^atever they are called and whatever their function may be, it was to 
State education agencies that the U. S. Congress addressed itself when 
it passed Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Public 
Law 89-10) - Grants to Strengthen State Departments of Education. 
Additional indications that State education agencies are being called 
upon for more aggressive educational leadership include the following 
statement within a 1965 Presidential message on education: 

State leadership becomes increasingly important as we seek to 
improve the quality of elementary and secondary education. 
We should assist the states by strengthening the efforts of 
their State educational agencies to: 

. Provide consul tat ive and technical assis tance 
for local school districts and local school 
leaders hip ; 

. Formulate long-range plans; 

. Expand educational research and development; 
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. Improve local and State information about 
education ; 

. Identify emerging educational problems; 

. Provide for the training of State and local 
education personnel ; 

. Conduct periodic evaluation of educational 
progr£4ms ; 

. Promote teacher improvement courses. 

In summarizing their attitudes toward State education agencies, the 
Congressional Conference Committee report preceding the enactment of 
Title V declared "emphatically" that "the alternative to strong State 
Departments of Education is an educational lag and a default of leader- 
ship which can only result in a loss to the entire Nation." 

State Education Agency Mission 

It has been well established in the courts that education is primarily 
a State function and responsibility. In preparing to meet emerging 
educational needs in any State, the citizens must recognize that an 
adequate program of education can best be developed through competent 
and dynamic leadership at the State level. The need for such leadership 
at the State level is becoming more and more apparent since relatively 
little has been accomplished at the local level as a result of direct 
programmatic intervention from Washington. There is a need for co- 
ordination of Federal efforts at the local level by an agency that is 
both closer to the scene of action and that has a greater interest in 
and understanding of local problems than are possible from a national 
vantage point. In each State, one agency with statewide responsibility 
should provide that competent and effective leadership needed for 
planning and effecting improvements in education throughout the State. 

Competent State agency operation and bona fide assumption of State 
responsibility for education can and should help to make possible 
genuine local responsibility for education in many areas where only 
the appearance of local responsibility exists under present conditions. 
At the same tiiiie, the State-level structure for public education is 
often faced with a need for internal restructuring as a necessary pre- 
requisite for that task. The choice is still open in many States as to 
whether State education agencies will, or can, be effectively and mean- 
ingfully restructured so as to avoid a decline in the significance of 
their roles. 
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It is also important that State education agencies avoid blaming their 
occasional educational shortcomings exclusively on the Federal Govern- 
ment or local school districts. The States have plenary and regulatory 
powers with respect to education so long as provisions of the United 
States Constitution are not violated and, in many instances, State 
education agencies have not fully utilized their tixisting powers. 

It should be the mission of every State education agency to ensure that 
the citizens of the State are provided with opportunities for the highest 
possible quality of education; that these opportunities are made equally 
available to every individual wherever he may live in the State and 
without regard to creed, color, handicap, or economic circumstance; and 
that the resources of the State allocated to the attainment of these 
goals are used with the maximum efficiency and economy. 

State education agencies should place more emphasis on the attraction 
and use of highly trained professionals since such an increase in avail- 
able expertise will inevitably strengthen the agencies. Increased 
expertise at the State level will improve the quality of State service 
and leadership available and will also put State education agencies in 
a better negotiating position with their Federal and local counterparts. 

In spite of a variety of independent governing structures over its various 
parts, it is clear that the total educational system is quite inter- 
related. Undoubtedly, more effective coordination among these parts 
should exist and must certainly be achieved in the future. However, all 
agencies or groups responsible for coordinating various educational 
units or programs need to be aware of the possibility that coordination 
can also occasionally be utilized as a procedure that stifles rather 
than enhances individual initiative. In carrying out their coordination 
responsibilities. State education agency personnel should avoid the 
development of rigid, monolithic systems; instead, they should stimulate 
the development of patterns and procedures through which a variety of 
unique, individual efforts contribute to meaningful progress toward 
carefully developed broad goals. 

State Education Agency Operation 

State education agencies are strategically situated to provide a state- 
wide impact in promoting sound educational programs in local school 
districts. Makeup of the agency and lines of communication and coopera- 
tion are appropriate for leadership in activities to improve education. 
Since education is a local operational, responsibility, a State function, 
and a regional concern. State education agencies should provide diversity 
in their operational activities. They should organize and coordinate 
an effective education system^, establish a sound foundation program of 
financial support; provide effective coordination and distribution of 
funds; establish minimum standards for achievement and quality controls; 
lead in long-range planning; conduct ^ cooperate in and encourage research*, 
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stimulate innovation; assist local school, systems in evaluating results', 
develop good intoniiat iona 1 systems* and provide incentives to local 
school systems to go beyond a minimal level of performance. 

State education agencies are the key to securing a proper balance among 
local, State and Federal agencies. The State that is strong in quality 
education and in giving proper direction to its educational system need 
not be fearful of being relegated to an inferior role, either in partner- 
ship with the Federal Government or with other States in regional 
ventures. State education agencies must be stimulators of change and 
maintain dispersed local initiatives for innovation as a means of over- 
coming the tendency toward homogenized conformity* 

The current demand for expansion of State operational responsibility for 
education is of fairly recent origin and, in many respects ^ can be con- 
sidered an outgrowth of tha inability of the Federal Government to 
perform this function. Strategically, local governments have often 
assumed that education was exclusively a looal prerogative. However, 
as programs have become more diffuse and complex, and as educational 
demands have grown beyond the scope of individual local agencies, 
increasing leadership demands and expecUations have been placed upon 
State education agencies. At first, the State education agency was 
essencially regulatory, but today a wide variety of services to local 
districts are also provided. Having assumed such a service role, the 
State agency is now in a strategic position to shape iimr.ediate and 
long-term development of education within the State. But the State 
education agency cannot assume and carry out alone the task expected 
of it; the State legislature and the citizens of the State must support 
these new operational goals of the agency. State legislators should 
initiate new directional guidelines for tlie future of education in 
the State, or resign themselves to accepting less from the State 
education agency, and therefore less for the cliildren of the State. 
Furthermore, the State's executive branch should more closely relate 
to the State education agency as a means of enhancing the potential 
groT*rt:h of the major resource within the State — its people. 

Court decisions have caused some changes in the States* educational 
programs and financing. Fulfillment of the United States constitutional 
responsibility has required that States provide a considerable part of 
the funds necessary for local school budgets. Three fundamental con- 
siderations have led to a justification of additional State support: 
(1) primary concern on the part of the courts that each individual 
shall have an equal educational opportunity; (2) the court* s concern 
that without State support, educational opportunity will be extremely 
unequal or might even be denied to some since communities differ so 
widely in ability to finance education, and (3) court support of a 
fairer distribution of costs among the various tax sources. 
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One of the cur ran t: major concerns of the public focuses upon the con- 
tinually rising costs of education with no comparable improvement in 
the results obtained or even any general agreement on the part of 
educators as to how those results might be measured. For example, funds 
that have been earmarked to achieve basic educational benefits for the 
poor, the disadvantaged, and the noncollege bound children have not 
achieved the anticipated results. The public has begun to react to this 
lack of success by refusing to pass an increasing percentage of school 
bonds. Voters in scores of U. S. communities have rebelled — mounting 
devastating campaigns against school tax increases and casting aside 
bond issues in unprecedented numbers. 

Attention at the State level i'.s now being given to those aspects of 
education in which major operational changes seem to be essential if 
present and future needs are to be. met satisfactorily. As a result of 
careful study, the following important conclusions have emerged; (1) an 
adequate program of education for every individual is becoming increasingly 
important with each passing year to help to assure the progress and 
prosperity of the Nation; (2) effective planning for improvements in 
education is essential in every State; (3) lay citizens as well as educa- 
tors must be engaged in the planning process because both are involved 
in and concerned abcut education; (4) all planning should be based on a 
careful study of pertinent information concerning trends and probable 
developments, rather than on wishful chinking or speculation; (5) because 
conditions may change or new evidence becomes available, the planning 
process should be continuous and plans should always be considered 
tentative and subject to revision; (6) significant changes in instruction 
and learning are likely uo be made only when the need and importance are 
recognized and understood by those involved; and (7) the needed changes 
will come all too slowly unless major improvements are made both in the 
preservice and inservice programs for teachers and other persons pro- 
fessionally involved in education. 

State Education Agency Relations 

It has become increasingly evident that education must become even more 
of a partnership operation among local. State, and Federal governments. 
The high rate of societal mobility illustrates the need for quality 
education for all the Nation's citizens, regardless of where they happen 
to reside at a given moment in time. A State can no longer claim 
exclusive rights to or responsibility for the education of individuals 
residing therein on what may be a temporary basis. Since all levels of 
society either benefit or suffer from the educational investment in any 
specific location, all levels should share responsibility. For the 
partnership to be most effective, grounds for compatible control of 
schools must be established. In achieving these effective partnership 
arrangements, the following elements should be considered: 
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1. State education agencies are in need of a Federal education 
program which will bring about improvement in policy ixiforma- 
tion, administrative practices, and fiscal arrangements. 

2. State education agencies are interested in participating 
more fully in the initial formulation of educational 
policy which inv^olves them and local school districts 
within their States. 

3. State education agencies believe that education must re- 
main a legal function of fhe States. 

A. State education agencies want policy formulation to be 
open, fully debated and arrived at by the most wide- 
spread discussion of the fundamental issues involved. 

5. State education agencies desire consolidation of various 
special gran ^.s-in-aid and consolidation of administering 
agenc ies . 

6. State education agencies believe that Federal funds to 
the scliool districts should flow through the State level. 

7. State education agencies are opposed to Federal require- 
ments of uniformity among the States through regulations 
or other techniques affecting eligibility of State or 
local education agencies to receive Federal funds. 

8. State education agencies believe that there should be 
major expansion of Federal funding through general aid 
measures and/or by means of an equalization type program. 

9. Revenue sharing as a means of providing financial 
support for State and local governments should specifi- 
cally recognize the State education agencies. 

10. State education agencies should disseminate important 

research and development findings and outputs to boards 
of education, community groups, parents, students, and 
citizens interested in public education. Th.is informa- 
tion should be presented in layman* s language utilizing 
an attractive format. 
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III. THE STATF EDUCATION AGENCY LEADERSHIP ROLE 
IN EFFECTING CHAiNGE 



The Council of Chief State School Officers believes that preservation of 
the status quo is not defensible in an evc^r-changing society. Efforts 
to maintain the status quo are, in effect, efforts to prepare for a 
world that will no longer exist. 

One major role of ever\' State education agency must be the provision of 
leadership and services in planning for (and helping others to plan for) 
meeting educational needs during coming years. In this manner, it will 
be possible for the State education agency to help local education 
agencies to be more responsive to societal needs and to exert an influence 
on societal change. 

Until a larger proportion of educators as well as lay citizens understand 
clearly the importance and implications of additional contributions to 
the improvement of both public and nonpublic education that could be 
made by State education agencies, progress in changing the traditional 
roles, functions, and relations of State education agencies is likely to 
be far too slow to meet emerging needs. Among the retarding factors in 
many States are the following: 

1. Few educators and citizens in most States have a clear 
idea of the contributions to the improvement of education 
that could and should be made through the leadershi.p 

and services to be provided by a dynamic and competently 
staffed State education agency. Most educators and 
citizens seem to be relatively complacent or unconcerned. 

2. People (including school boards and officials in many 
local school systems) seem to prefer the continuation 
of a relatively weak State agency. Perhaps they assume 
that a stronger agency would tend to be concerned 
primarily with the development of additional regulations 
and controls. They do not seem to understand that a 
State education agency that is organized and staffed to 
provide leadership in planning and effecting improvements 
in education will also be able to help them as'^ume more 
meaningful local responsibility for the improvement of 
education . 

3. Few college or university people are seriously interested 
in or are concerned about the State education agency. 
Consequently, they have not done much to bring about 
needed changes in the role of State education agencies. 

4. Many State education agencies are handicapped in their 
attempts to "^oke sig^"' cant changes in their traditional 
roles. These handicaps may result from legal provisions, 
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line- item budgets, or policies and regu lei t ions imposed 
by other agencies ^^rlmarily concerned with the manage- 
ment of government ^.'perations . A good example of this 
kind of limitation is having professional employees 
conform to restrictive State ])orso[inel requirements. 

5. Many of the personnel involved in the State education 
agency itself may tend to resist any significant change 
in the traditional role or functions of that agency , 
primarily because they are comfortable in continuing 
with what has been done previously, and would be much 
less comfortable (and perhaps not even qualified) if 
they were expected to assume a different role. 

If the State education agencies are to assume a bona fide leadership 
role in education, they must broaden their historic organizational and 
operational concerns (e.g. , checking on compliance and doling out both 
money and advice) to include new leadership and service activities that 
are less bureaucratic, less regulatory, less bound by traditions ard 
structures, and more concerned with planning, development, and change. 

The term "leadership," whether used as a descriptive word or as a broad 
concept, is often either misunderstood or misused, perhaps in part 
because this term seems to connote different things to different people. 
Within the context of this report, the fundamental purpose, or function, 
of leadership consists of providing assistance in and facilitating the 
identification and attainment of goals that have been established by and 
for the organization. It is in this context that leadership, as both a 
role and a function, is crucial to the State education agency. It is in 
this vein that the agency can and niust provide leadership of the type 
suggested by Morphet, Johns and Reller who observed that constructive 
leadership is found when assistance is provided in the following areas: 

1. Defining tasks, goals, and purposes of the organization; 

2. Achieving or attaining the tasks, goals, and purposes of 
the organization; and 

3. Maintc.ining the organization by accommodating emerging 
as well as present organizational and individual needs. 

As leaders consider alternative procedures for bringing about needed 
change, constant consideration must be given to the kinds of change 
necessary in education. It has been pointed out that there are three 
kinds of change: (1) changes in people; (2) changes in the institutions 
or organizations; and (3) changes in program or process.^ Personnel 
responsible for effecting needed change should proceed in the order 
given — that is, from people to organization to program. Unfortunately, 
educators often attempt to implement change in terms of the institution 
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or prf^gram with little or no attention given to people. The State 
education agency Is in no position to mandate change; it can only help 
to etCect changes by proposing them in such a way that other educational 
agencies are willing to consider and perhaps adopt them. 

An emerging role of the State education agency is to provide the leader- 
ship and services needed to plan and effect improvements in all aspects 
of education and to evaluate progress. The State education agency 
should assume the initiative and provide the necessary guidance, co- 
ordination and services. Every State legislature should make clear, 
by appropriate legislation, that a major responsibility of the State 
education agency is to provide the leadership and services necessary 
for the attainment of this goal. 

On the basis of a special study of recent developments in several States, 
Nix concluded: 

Most State education agencies now are vigorously concerned with 
long range planning. Several States are striving to connect 
the program planning process more directly with the budgeting 
process — in some cases using advanced program budgeting 
techniques . 

Obviously, long range planning for the development of the 
State education agency has value only as it ultimately serves 
to improve the quality of the programs in the schools of the 
S tate. 

The State agency can provide the needed leadership only if it 
can develop sound plans for the use of its own resources to 
perform well-selected, relevant roles in the total system.^ 

A major problem in every State education agency is the tendency to develop 
a bureaucracy that perpetuates a rigid system which, although it may be 
comforting to those involved, ignores emerging needs and resists change. 

The basic criterion used in planning and evaluating the role and services 
of State education agencies should be whether every function and service 
contribute maximally to improving the learning environments, oppor- 
tunities, and procedures for everyone in thr. State who should benefit 
from education. Thus, it seems crucial that State education agencies 
become involved in the following activities; 

1. Expand comprehensive planning, research, and evaluation 
programs . Additionally, develop a dissemination process 
which permits all local education agencies to have 
access to the data and information produced. 

2 . Study organizational structures by supporting nev7 and 
creative organizational patterns for both local education 
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agencies and individual schools . Such questions as optimum 
size, impersonalization, depersonalization, participatory 
arrangements, and coimnunications should be examined. More- 
over, legislatures and citizens must be convinced that 
actions taken are Just and sound. 

3 . Relate education to other social and economic programs . I n 
a recent survey, only 10 of 38 States responding had 
organized programs or departments of urban education to 
effectively link themselves with their urban school dis- 
tricts. Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, and Texas, for example, 
have taken initiative in this direction. The decisions of 
the Ohio and New Jersey State Education Agencies to relate 
to model cities programs in their States is indicative of 
what State education agencies might do with social and 
economic programs in their respective States . 

4. Promote curricula r experimentation , The State education 
agency * s role in curricular experiment at ion is one of 
leadership to effect needed changes. This involves mount- 
ing experimental programs, and disseminating the results 
of such efforts. Equally important is the development of 
a statewide climate that encourages experimentation and 
implementation of needed changes. 

5. Revise training and certification requirements . The State 
education agency has responsibility for the development 

and implementation of teacher preparation and certification 
criteria. They have a leadership role in testing the 
viability of existing training and certification patterns 
and, if these prove to be ineffective, responsibility for 
developing new ones. 

6. Improve inservice education . State education agencies 
should obtain the cooperation of local school systems and 
institutions of liigher learning in order to improve the 
nature and quality of inservice education for local s chool 
personnel , 

7. Develop comprehensive support programs . State education 
agencies play a vital role in determining and implementing 
equitable State funding programs. 
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IV. ACCOUNTi\]ilLlTY AS A BASIS FOR EDUCATIONAL REFORM 



State educational systems are being asked now more than ever before to 
describe the quality of their results in terms of their effectiveness in 
linking resources to learning. This movement has led educators, as well 
as the educational constituency, to investigate a wide variety of 
alternatives that have as their Cocus a new form of accountability. 

Defining Accountability 

The word "accountability" has become an accepted term in current educa- 
tional nomenclature, a concept in educational rhetoric which has made 
its way across the campus, so to speak, from the business vernacular to 
the classroom. But, as often happens with new ideas, Lhe interpretation 
of the concept of account abi li Ly as it applies to education can be as 
varied as the backgrounds and experiences of the interpreters who use 
the term. Some writers assert that accountability is satisfied merely 
through the provision of information on the performance of schools, 
while others see accountability as a matt^^r of redesigning the structures 
by which education is governed. In some cases, accountability is defined 
as a specific approach to education such as performance contracting or 
educational vouchers. To the legislator it most probably means, "What 
did you do with that money we gave you during the last session?" The 
diversity is apparent. 

One study of accountability at Stanford University revealed four relatively 
distinct concepts of accountability: 

1. Accountability as a political process 

2. Accountability as an operational process 

3. Accountability as attainment of goals 

4. Accountability as performance reporting 

In order to get some feeling for the scope of the diversity of interpret- 
ation of this new movement, let us examine very briefly the basis for 
these dissimilarities which were detailed in a report to the National 
Academy of Education's Task Force on Accountability.^ 

Accountability as a Political Process 

Basic to the whole idea of educational accountability is the ability or 
inability of schools to provide desirable outcomes for particular groups 
in society. It is not uncommon, therefore, to hear that schools are not 
accountable to the poor, or to the minorities, to urban students or to 
Spanish-speaking children. In essence, what is being said is that 
accountability requires that the schools and other educational institutions 
obtain the results that a particular constituency desires. The assumption 
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is, then, that schools are successfully accountable to some groups, but 
they are not to others, and that the answer lies in a political process 
which favors one group over another. Given a conflict among the goals 
of the various constituencies and limited resources to meet these needs, 
priorities must be set for the expenditure of these funds. In effect, 
greater accountability to poorer students may necessarily mean lesser 
accountability to rich ones. To those who view accountability as a 
political process, those who have more power under the existing system 
of governance will obtain greater responsiveness to their needs and 
goals, and to them the system will be more nearly accountable. Those 
who have less power will raise persistent c[uestions about the account- 
ability of the system. 

Accountability as an Operational Process 

Where the previous concept was concerned with the specific goals of 
particular constituencies and their attainment by the educational 
system, the concept of accountability as an operational process refers 
to the legitimacy of the whole process by which educational services 
are produced and delivered. The emphasis is less on goals than it is 
on perceptions of what an accountable educational system should be. 
Proponents of this theory suggest a "deschooling" of society where 
schooling would no longer be compulsory and other forma], or informal 
learning alternatives would arise. According to this definition, a 
laissez-faire approach using educational vouchers might be considered 
an accountable process, for it would enable individuals to make their 
own educational decisions. In this view, the outcome is less important 
than the process. 

Accountability as a Technical Process 

If one assumes that there is reasonable unanimity on the goals of 
schooling, then accountability can be assumed to be a delivery system 
for those results, produced at a reasonable cost. Perhaps the most 
widely publicized approach to accountability in the technical sense is 
that of educational performance contracting. Under v.hi.s mechanism, 
the school district arranges to purchase educational services from an 
external organization, and the contractor is paid according to the re- 
sults that he obtains as measured by standardized achievement gains of 
students. Another evaluation tool, Program-P lanning-Budge ting-Sys tems 
(PPBS), attempts to link the objectives of schools to measurable out- 
comes on the one hand, and to programs, resources, and costs on the 
other. Several States have developed statewide PPBS approaches which 
they expect local districts to adopt. 

Accountability as Performance Reporting 

A fourth concept of accountability that has been reflected in current 
literature is that of performance reporting, a periodic report of the 
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attainments of educational units. In this category are the development 
of statewide testing programs as well as the provision of other informa- 
tion that is useful in interpreting test results among school districts 
such as the racial and socio-economic distributions of pupils. 

In some cases, it is suggested that the provision of such information 
alone satisfies the requirements for accountability, while others pre- 
sume that citizen and government pressure will serve as a lever by which 
poor performance will change, once reported. 

Laying these differences aside for the moment, however, the Council would 
suggest that a good working definition of accountability, which uses the 
focuses of resources and results, might be: "A system of measuring the 
results of a given program or effort in order to identify strengths and 
weaknesses so that future resources can be wisely allocated."^ Put more 
simply: Educational accour.tability is a way to find out how we are doing 
so that we can do better. Beyond this basic definition, it has been 
found by those people responsible for its application that accountability 
must of necessity reflect the conditions of the system to which it is 
being applied. 

Accepting accountability on these terms requires that the use of resources 
be explained; however, it also implies a distinction between account- 
ability and responsibility. Accountability is simply an obligation to 
report on the utilization of resources in terms of their contribution to 
the attainment of the desired results. Respons ibili ty constitutes an 
obligation to take certain action or to achieve certain results. Authority 
consists of a prerogative or right to take specified action. 

One of the criticisms of the recent accountability movement has been that 
teachers may be held responsible for the fulfillment of predetermined 
objectives without the resources or flexibility of resource utilization 
to achieve these goals. Realistically speaking, however, one cannot 
assume responsibility for accomplishing a given purpose unless he has 
authority to take appropriate action. Making one accountable — requiring 
him to measure the results of a given program or effort in order to 
identify strengths and weaknesses so that future resources can be wisely 
allocated — should not subject him to criticism or penalties when desired 
results are not achieved unless he was also assigned the necessary 
responsibility and authority in deploying resources for achieving those 
results. Accountability does not justify after-the-fact criticism when 
certain results have not been achieved unless it was understood in advance 
by all parties that such results should be expected. 

Shifting the Emphasis 

In the past, school systems were merely administered, by bringing together 
the people and the tools. With the new accountability, the school system 
must be managed by: 
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1. Pin-pointing needs — l^^1ere do we want to go? (Needs 
Assessment) 

2. Setting goals — \^\at is it we want education to do? 

3. Laying out a course oi actioi\--iiow do we plan to get 
there? (Planning) 

4. Organizing iiiaterials--V/hat kind of help is needed? 
(By tiie teacher? By the principal? By the district 
office? By the State? Books, material, time, money, 
moral support . ) 

5. Appropriately assigned personnel — How can we use our 
forces mo St wisely? (Flexible staffing. Year round 
s chool . Educational al te rnatives . ) 

6. Evaluating the results — liow well are we doing? 
(Assessment) 

7. Reviewing the program — Keeping the program up to date 
according to the changing demands and needs of the 

t i me . 

Shifting the emphasis from what goes into education to what comes ou t 
of education demands that we answer the question: What is it that we 
want education to do? Here, the State education agency, the State 
board of education, the district school board, or the appropriate 
agency at whatever level, must take the first step. Answering this 
question is the most important single step in the entire process, because 
everything that takes place from this point on is built on the decisions 
made here--decis ions made cooperatively by both professional and lay 
persons, representing the aspirations of both che education and the 
citizen communities. 

In a larger sense, accountability as perceived by tlie Council diversifies 
the responsibility for education by encouraging the participation of a 
broader segment of the population in the setting up of the goals for 
their learning experiences. 

Goal Setting and Objectives 

The establishment of overall goals translated into specific objectives 
serves to keep the criteria for achievement in focus. However visionary, 
these objectives must establish without question the desired c>ntcomes of 
the educational community involved in terms which are specific enough 
to determine whether or not these goals iiave been, or, in fact, can be 
attained in terms of the resources available. Goals should be broad 
enough to be direction-setting statements of ideal conditions of the 
educational system which may serve to define the arena in which the 
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educational enterprise of the State, for example, will operate. Within 
an individual school, however, goals should be specific enough to 
measure in terms of long- and short-range objectives and should serve 
as guidelines for planning and programming the time and resources of the 
smaller educational communLty. They must be broad and flexible enough 
to permit the development of objectives that are verifiable. 
Realistically, if you don't know what it is you are trying to do, there 
is little way to determine if, in fact, you have done it. 

Legal Basis for Accountability 

To date, more than half of the States have statutes that bear on the 
question of accountability. Within these States the higliest legal 
entity dealing with the educational system, usually the State board of 
education, has the general power to determine, adopt, or prescribe such 
policies, rules, regulations, or standards it may find necessary for the 
improvement of the State system of public education through account- 
ability measures. For the most part, the statutes do not spell out 
specific measures; however, they do specify what a State education agency 
is legally accountable for in the public education system. 

Legal responsibilities can be identified at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. At the Federal level, the legal responsibilities of the administer- 
ing agency are specified within the laws relating to education passed by 
Congress and then translated into policies and regulatory statements 
that provide for assurances, audit procedures, and criteria to fulfill 
the intent of the laws. 

In the States, legal responsibilities relating to the question of 
accountability in education are expressed initially in the laws that 
reaffirm the responsibility for the State board of education to establish 
uniform statewide educational objectives. Within most of these mandates 
are provisions that require the State's chief school officers to 
administer statewide assessment programs and to make a public report on 
the results. 

At the local level, the legal framework set forth from the State level 
usually required the local school boards to issue accountability reports 
on resources that they control as well as requiring the consolidation 
of State assessment objectives and accreditation criteria within their 
program standards. 

Technical Requirements 

The State and local requirements to fulfill the legal basis for account- 
ability, as well as the growing incentives from the Federal level (e.g., 
comparability regulations), necessitate certain school management 
activities in the area of technical requirements. These required 
activities are the "nuts and bolts" of an accountability mandate. These 
school management activities can be summarized in several groupings: 
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1. The development and maintenance of an on-going systematic 
evaluation of educational needs in the local districts 
and a comprehensive annual and long-range plan for meet- 
ing these identified needs. 

2. The collection and reporting of student assessment data. 

3. The implementation of a system for analyzing resources 
utilized and providing feedback for measuring future 
resource assignments. 

4. The maintaining of a system of on-going financial account- 
ing procedures that are standardized and provide informa- 
tion on expenditures as related to the statewide 
instructional objectives. 

5. The operation of an orderly information system based on 
facts and conditions of school district:s including 
assessment information and information on resources 
allocated, scope of programs, pupils served, etc. 

In responding to legal requirements adopted by the State board of educa- 
tion the State education agency should make available to local districts 
technical assistance and services they cannot provide from tiieir own 
resources. The State must consider carefully the potential impact of 
its various activities, and those activities selected should reinforce 
the State priorities for available resources and desired results. 

Humanizing Accountability 

The danger of this new accountability in education can come from those 
interpreters who would depersonalize the educational process to such a 
degree that teachers and students become little mort than "rule followers" 
or "role players^' without the freedom to express and explore purposes 
entirely their own as they are obliged to meet systems-designed objec- 
tives. We must recognize that the development of the mind and spirit — 
which is what education is all about — is intensely individual and con- 
tinuous Lhroughout life. Growth may be uneven: Some phases go quickly 
for some people; some go slowly. If educators try to process everyone 
through the same assembly line at the same rate, it simply will not work. 
All education should be as individualized as possible, allowing for slow 
or rapid grov;th , individual pacing, and time for catching up. 

The problem of education is not to figure out the ideal program of instruc- 
tion, and then impose it on all students; rather, it is to create an 
environment in which each individual student can pursue learning accord- 
ing to his own style, pace, and aspiration. This can only be accomplished 
if the technical requirements of a system are intended to support educa- 
tional purposes, not to dictate those purposes. 
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As necess^iry as it Is for the objectives of a program to be situation- 
specific, it is also equally necessary that accountability develop a 
climate whereby individual initiative and creativity can flourish. In 
some cases this may be accomplished by focusing on what is relevant in 
terms of wliat is required of teachers and administrators to "get the job 
done," suggesting the elimination of arbitrary requirements and standards 
for teaching, particularly in the area of teacher education and certifi- 
cation. In other cases, it may require that the establishment of 
"desired results" reach beyond a series of stratified test scores to 
encompass more than levels of achievement. 

Implications for the Future 

Educational ac',*iOun tabili ty as described herein holds at least three very 
significant implications for education: 

First, schools must make a decision as to those things for which they 
will assume responsibility. Schools must communicate clearly to parents 
and to the public regarding expectations which should be considered 
reasonab le . 

Second, the schools must avoid practices v/hich needlessly label individuals 
and usurp their right to make decisions for themselves. There is an ever- 
present possibility that, an urge for accountability can lead to a point 
where the students are serving the schools, rather than vice versa. Those 
objectives specified at the State level should be limited to objectives 
which are essential for the welfare of society. 

Third, school officials will enjoy much greater discretion in allocating 
resources, but will also be under great^'^r pressure to use those resources 
wisely. In order for accountability to be meaningful, it is necessary to 
give those who are accountable a sufficient amount of flexibility in 
allocating resources so that they also assume a degree of responsibility. 
Otherwise, accountability means only that professional educators have 
become accounnants for the department of education. 

On November 15, 1972, the Council of Chief State School Officers, during 
their annual meetiag, passed a resolution that clearly indicated the 
State education agencies' focus and role in accountability. This resolu- 
tion read: 



The Council of Chief State School Officers believes that a 
clear set of goals , and a reporting of the degree to which 
these goals are met, are essential in American education. 

Therefore, the Council urges each chief State school officer 
to provide required leadership in setting of goals and the 
evaluation and assessment of all programs involving student 
time and public funds, appropriately publicizing achicvti- 
ments and deficiencies, so that all citizens may know the 
results of their investment in education. 



The concept of accountability in education is still embryonic, but the 
possibilitias of its application in the future stagger the imagination. 
With enthusiasm must go caution, however, for there are still many ques- 
tions that remain to be answered. The product of research is under- 
standing; the product of devalopment is proven and practical procedures; 
and the goal of dissemination is the adoption of these procedures. 
These processes must not be confused as the leadership personnel of State 
agencies work tuward designing new educational standards. To cling to 
outmoded standards in education is to ignore the responsibility for 
leadership; to champion new causes without a recognized commitment to 
research and evalaalion of the new as well as the old may only result in 
an Pxchange of one sec of inadequacies for another. 

It is a fact that educational accountability is in the interest of the 
tax paying public. Competition for increa:i ngly limited tax dollars 
has given rise to demands for assurance that public monies be used most 
wisely in accomplishing the purposes of public institutions. Moreover, 
the lack of any large scale pay-off for the millions of State and Federal 
dollars already expended in an attempt to solve the old and new problems 
of the Nation^s schools has frustrated both the dreamer and the realist. 

If and when State education agencies can articulate their ends in terms 
of affecting the performance of the individuals who are a part of the 
larger educaliunal system and can measure each of its present actions 
against these same criteria, then it becomes possible to envision new 
ways to bridge the gap between goal attainment and the desired goals of 
the future. All the working pieces are visible and identifiable from 
a common reference point. With "where we are" and "where we want to be" 
clearly defined, the management of education may well become a goal- 
directed evolutionary process. 
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V. COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND CERTIFICATION 



The Council recognizes the need for quality instruction in the classroom 
and supports the concept of competency-based teacher education (CBTE) by 
encouraging State education agencies to employ competency-based certifica- 
tion policies. The basic differences between competency-based and con- 
ventional education systems are evident in the amount of choice allowed 
students with respect to goals and instructional and evaluation pro- 
cedures, the amount of information given students concerning the 
instructional goals, and the sensitivity of the system to individual 
differences . 

Since the emphasis in CBTE is on achievement of specified objectives and 
not the ranking of learners, an effort is made to increase the proba- 
bility of learner success by providing different instructional routes 
from which the learner may select the one most compatible with his or 
her unique learning style. In selecting a route to follow toward the 
accomplishment of an objective, the learner may be able to choose from 
a lecture, a list of selected readings, a videotape presentation, a 
slide-tape package, a programed instruction manual, or numerous other 
options. Should the alternative selected by the learner prove unsuccess- 
ful, other experiences or options are usually available for the purpose 
of allowing a recycling process.^ 

The competency-based teacher education programs attempt to overcome those 
often criticized faults of traditional programs: 

1. All education courses are alike; little new content is 
developed from course to course. 

2. Education instrucLors talk about individualization but 
do not practice it. 

3. The content in education courses is either innocuous or 
simplis tic . 

4. Education instructors provide general philosophical 
ideologies, but rarely relate these to common classroom 
problems and subsequent solu tions . 

5. The use of media and technology is discussed frequently, 
but few education instructors provide constant examples 
of this use in their classes. 

6. As a result of the great duplication of material from 
course to course, gaps in important educational areas 
are often found, 
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7. Educational innovations along with the changing role of 
the teac.ier are often discussed, but few examples are 
utilized by the pedagogue.'^ 

It is almost i'upossible to deal with compe Lcncy-based teacher education 
without also considering cer tif icatiori , but certification issues can 
be considered in isolation from the problems of preparation. State 
certif icati.Mi officials do share the follov;ing basic assumptions: (a) 
competency_5as ed certification r--> be defined; (b) the present system 
for certifying teachers is either inadequate or could be vastly improved; 
(c) unless one knows what a teacher is expected to do, to know, to feel 
(the definition of teaching), it is impossiDie to set up any kind of 
system; (d) once one makes explicit the responsibilities of the teacher, 
it is possible to devise objective systems to decide whether or not the 
person possesses those desired behaviors; (e) enough is known about the 
relationship between teacher behavior and pupil learning to devise a 
certification system based on objective criteria; and (f) educators 
should move now for the development of CG^nne tency-based certification 
policies . 

What system of compe tency^-based teacher education should a State use? 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education com.pleted a 
national survey in September 1971 which revealed that 32 States were at 
various stages of commitment to competency-based teacher education (from 
mild interest to initial implementation). Some few Stales are attempting 
to develop a State system to grant certification based on demonstrated 
performance by the candidates. In New Jersey, where qualifit'.d teams 
labored long to establish behavioral objectives for specific certifica- 
tion areas, the focus is now on finding the appropriate instruments and 
techniques for analyzing these behaviors. 

Given the interest of some 30 States and the work already done, it is 
possible to see some of the more evident problems that emerge when pro- 
moting a competency-based certification system: 

1. There is great difficulty in establishing a competency- 
based certification system without first conceptualizing 
and defining in specific terms the role (or roles) of 
the professional person who will receive the certificate. 
The States, however, that are promoting their own 
competency-based certification programs must face those 
issues at the State level and mus t ob tain some form of 
consensus on literallv thousands of such issues before 
they can develop a program. 

2. The lack of research is a tremendous deterrent to the 
successful implementation of a competency-based 
certification policy. It is undoubtedly an improvement 
to develop a policy that describes Llie specific teaching 
skills of the candidate to be licensed. However, that 
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is still a long way from guaranteeing that the teachers 
so licensed or so trained are going to be able to be 
effective teachers in the classroom — that children will 
learn . 

3. Many States engaged in promoting competency-based certifi- 
cation are spending a considerable amount of that effort 
engaged in the ??'jlitics of local education systems. The 
demands by the teaching profession for greater authority 
over the licensing of teachers, the militancy of teacher 
groups — both union and professional associations — the 
distrust that often exists between the pract"i tioners in 
the field (e.g., the teachers) and those that in some 
respects control the teachers (e.g., the State education 
agencies) are long-founded and hard to diminish. As a 
result, State education agencies find they must spend 

an exorbitant amount of time in building trust before 
they can start to construct bridges. 

4. Almost all States are suffering from a lack of funds, 
which has resulted in cutbacks in staff, lack of funds 
to travel to out-of-State activities that may be abso- 
lutely necessary for planning to develop a competency- 
based certification program^ and che inability lo hire 
desperately needed consul Lclh ts at the appropriate times. 

5. A mnjnr prohlp.m facing State education agencies is developing 
a system to manage the formulation and implementation of 
competency-based certification. Because resources are 
usually allocated on a need basis, the requisite planning 
often has not taken place. A nine-State consortium has 

been funded to develop a management approach to the 
establishment of a competency-based teacher education 
and certification policy.^ 

Because of the nature of their relationship, chariges in accreditation 
standards must necessarily follow changes in certification standards; 
if certification is based on carefully prescribed course-credit 
requirements, then programs seeking accreditation must verify thau 
they provide such courses to preservice teachers. Similarly ^ if 
certification criteria are performance-based, teacher training programs 
must include stated competencies, instructional strategies for achieving 
these ccripe tencies and app^'npriate criterion-referenced evaluation tech- 
niques. A survey of State directors of teacher education has found that 
seven States are currently using a course-credit approach to certifica- 
tion, 42 States are using an approved program approach, and one State 
is using a performance-based approach. ^ 

In formulating accreditation standards and related guidelines for program 
developers. State education agencies are faced \:ith the task of determining 
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what elements are essential and what elements are desirable in a 
performance-based teacher education program. In a 1971 publication of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teaciier Education (AACTE) , 
Elam presented the findings of the AACTE Committee on Performance- 
Based Teacher Education, EolLov/ing a 15-month study, the committee 
concluded that there appears to be general agreement that a teacher 
education program is performance-based if: 

1. Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be demon- 
str^ited by program graduates are derived from explicit 
conceptions of teacher roles stated in measurable terms 
ard made public in advance; 

2. Criteria for assessing competencies are congruent with 
specified competencies, make explicit expected levels of 
mastery unuer specified conditions, and are made public 
in advance ; 

3. Assessment of the student's competence is based on his 
performance, takes into account evidence of hiG knowlr^dge 
relevant to planning for, analyzing, interpreting or 
evaluating situations or behavior, and strives for 

ob 3 ect ivi ty ; 

4. The student's rate of progress through the program is 
determined by demonstrated competence rather than by 
time or course completion; and 

5. The instructional program is intended to facilitate the 
development and evaluation of the student's achievements 
of specified competencies. 

Implementation of a p^roduct-oriented systems approach is normally a 
correlate of a performance-based approach to teacher education. The 
following are characteristics of a systematic program in performance- 
based teacher education: em])liasis on exit, not entrance, requirements; 
modularized instruction; student accountability in terms of performance; 
field-centered instructional strategies; broad-based decis ioninaking ; 
and instruction which includes skill development and concept identifica- 
L. 1 On and utilization. 

There are a number of special problems generally associated with teacher 
pducatiori, These include the- problem of giving status to professional 
courses, the problem overlapping jurisdiction in accreditation, the 
problem of restricting the national accrediting agency's jurisdiction 
over certain aspects of professional programs and the problem of 
accrediting speciali^ed areas. 

Accreditation standards have come full circle with the current trend 
toward product standards brought about by the performance-based teacher 
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education movement. The technology necessary for successful implementa- 
tion is largely available. Further progress would appear to depend 
more on consensus regarding desirability and on the existence of a 
spirit of cooperation in working toward the solutions of the major 
problems than on the development of new techniques . 

Steps that should be considered in order to assure competency- ^ased 
teacher education/certification include the following: 

1. To provide competency-based teacher education and cer- 
tification is an effort that will require the cooperation 
of State education agencies, institutions of higher 
learning, and local school districts. 

2. Institutions of higher learning, in concert with the 
offices of teacher certification of State education 
agencies, should establish performance objectives in 
their preservice and inservice preparation programs. 
This mechanism will provide a guideline to ensure an 
accountability procedure to enhance quality education 
for the benefit of children. 

3. State education agencies, institutions of highpr educa- 
tion, and local schools should develop and implement staff 
development programs to equip supervisors of student 
interns with ^he skills necessary to perform the role 

of supervisor effectively. 
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VI. E^D^LOYMENT AiND EDUCATION OF WOMEN 



The Council of Chief State School Officers recognizes that women 
comprise more than half the number of persons employed in the 
education profession and that women represent untapped reservoirs 
of talent and ability which have not up to this time been fully 
realized in employment and advancement opportunities. Chief State 
school officers have been encouraged to take positive action to 
assure equal educational and employment opportunities for women* 

Because s ex ism is d component in many aspec ts of cur American society , 
women have often been placed in a secondary role position in the 
educational system. This deemphasized role of women in American 
socie.ty is reflected in our encyclopedias, textbooks, literature, 
guidance practices, and in the general attitudes and practices of 
institutions of elementary, secondary, and higher education. As a 
result, women have been conditioned to limit their role eApectations . 
Choices for women are, for the most part, restricted to service- 
oriented roles. Educational institutions should provide women with 
employment and learning opportunities go that they might contribute 
their talents and abilities to the betterment of society. 

Linda Kraft, in her study "Lost Herstory, Treatment of Women in 
Children's hncyclopedias" -^-^ concerning whether encyclopedias in- 
tended for use by children provide adequate and accurate information 
on the roles and problems of women, past and present ^ includes in her 
analysis five sets of encyclopedias recoauuended for children's home 
use by the Reference and Subscription Books Committee of the American 
Library Association; Britannica Junio r (Encyclopedia Britannica, 1972), 
Compton's Encyclopedia an d Fact Index (F. E. Compton, 19 72), Mer it 
Students Encyclopedia (Crowell Collier, 1970), The Wo rld Book Encyclo - 
pedia (Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 1972), and the New Book 
of Knowledge : The Children's Encyrlopedia (Grolier, 1971). 

Kraft concludes through her research that treatment of women by 
children's encyclopedias produce examples of the following content 
categories in greater or lesser degree: 

Significant omissions from history . 

Role assigning , the implication tha' most or many present- 
day work roles are necessarily distrJ.buted along sex lines; 
emphasis upon women collectively as housewives, to the 
exclusion of their other roles, past and present... 

Exclusion of illust r ations of women , preponderance of 
stereotyped portrayals of women as housewives, generally 
in the background, and an over\^7he Iming number of illustra- 
tions in which men only are shown or in which they are 
dominant . 
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Glorification of males and the implications that men only 
held opinions and that they are or were the only people 
in the social milieu. 

Girl Watching , noting Lhc physical attrihutes of particular 
women even when these are irrelevant to the discussion at 
hand. 

Subsuming terminology , use of terms such as man, men, or 
mankind in the sense of human being, he meaning both he and 
she and subsuming terms such as luanpower and ^^^•"'tlierhood. 

The hypothetical person as male . For example "if a man 
travelled from New York to Virginia in 1800..." 

Male-oriented quoted material which is not identified as 
such. For example, "These are the times which try men's 
souls . " 

Nobody knows her name , females referred to as vi-^^es, daughters, 
or motheib ui males clearly identified by name and occupation, 
e.g., Archduke Ferdinand and his wife. 

Differential generic terminology , in which men stand for 
people in general and women do not, e.g., peasants versus 
peasant women. This category gives women a separate and 
less than equal status. 

Women as luggage , language implying that all women were in- 
voluntarily shipped, taken, or brought along by men during 
various migrations when, in fact, some independent women 
did set out on their own. 

Male-oriented glossing of tenns , the '"lefinition of words 
applicable to either or l^oth sexes as though they applied 
exclusively to males, e.g., "A farmer is a man who farms." 

Male-orienfed occupational terminology , use cf occupational 
terms ending in '^nan , " which suggest that certain fields of 
endeavor are closed to women , e.g.. cameraman. 

Feminine suffixes , e.g. launcress, which imply Lliat females 
are a special and unequal forn. of the correct neuter 
expression. 

12 

Daniel J. Chase reports in his article "Sexism in Textbooks' that two 
studies that are the current bible on schoolbook sex bias, "Feminist 
Look at Children's Books" and "Dick and Jane as Victims," are revealing. 
Chase includes in this article: 
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Dick and Jane^* is based on a detailed content analysis of 
134 readers used in three suburban school districts in 
New Jersey. After examining past and current editions 
from 14 major publishers, WOW [Women on Words and Images] 
indicts readers not only for reinforcing sc^xlsm, but also 
for "limiting girls" aspirations, and lowering their self- 
esteem. Little girls can't holp but get the impression, 
consciously or unconsciously, concludes WOW, that boys are 
more important, more intelligent, have broader career 
opportunities and considerably more fun, 

WOW researchers found 'ihat reader girls do have a big 
statistical edge when it comes to negative characteristics — 
passivity, dependency and incompetence. Pint-sized heroines 
are seal rdy-cats , too — terrified of woods, snakes, and 
insects. Especially disturbing to WOW is t'nat girls are 
allowed — even encouraged — to cling to irrational fears. 
For boys, a recurrent theme is conquering fears. 

The WOW study continues by looking at the narrow vocational prospects 
for females : 



Adult role models fit the same stereotypes as the child 
protagonists. Adult males are portrayed in 147 wide- 
ranging occupations, adult females in 25. Actually 22-- 
if you cull the undesirable or improbable prospects: 
fat lady, queen, and witch. 

Adult males are job-holders and parents. Adult females 
almost never both. Despite U. S. Department of Labor 
statistics showing that nearly 40 percent of working 
women have children, WOW unearthed only three working 
mothers . 



The typical reader mother comes across as a "colorless, 
mindless creature for whom household chores "constitute 
the only happiness." In illustrations, she frequently 
appears in the classic servant'^ posture, "Body slightly 
bene fon\rard, hands clasped, eyes... on the master of the 
house. . . " 



Girl-baiting, a pernicious type of sexism that has the potential for 
damaging a young female Vs self-confidence, is another item that W^OW 
explored : 

The study isolated 67 stories in wliich one sex demeans the 
other and found that 65 were directed against girls. Girl 
characters frequently join in the sport of belittling 
other females or putting themselves down with remarks like: 
"I^m just a girl, but I know enough not to do that," or 
"even 1 can do that and you know how stupid I am." 
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In his article, Chase notes other sources dealing with sexism in text- 
books: Elementary and Secondary Textbook Evaluation Sheets , Let Them 
Aspire ! and Sexism in Education . 

Constance Williams writes in her article, "Docs Different Equal Less? 
"i high school woman speaks out."^-^ 

Being a high school woman means seeing women treated as 
supplementary materials in textbooks. Used in a variety 
of ways, our texts in nearly all fields reinforce the 
stereotyped image of American women and our place in 
society. They generally leave out most women of importance 
and minimize the legal, social and cultural disabilities 
they face. 

In an article entitled "Women in U. S. History Text Books, ""'"'^ author 
Janice Law Trecker examines 12 of the most popular history texts and 
concludes that: 

Based on information included in these commonly used high 
school texts, one might summarize the history and contri- 
bution of American women as follows: "Women arrived in 
1619. They held the Seneca Falls Convention in 1848. 
During the rest of the 1? ih Century, they participated in 
reform movements, chiefly temperance, and were exploited 
in factories. In 1923 they were given the vote. They 
joined the armed forces for the first time during the 
Second World War and thereafter have enjoyed the good life 
in America." Add the names of the women who are invariably 
mentioned, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Jane Addams , Dorothea 
Dix, and Francis Perkins, with perhaps Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, with almost as frequently Carrie 
Nation, and you have the basic text. 

Higgs and Stewig limited their survey, as reported in their article 
"Girls Grow Up — A Study of Sexism in Children's Literature,"-'-^ to one 
specific type of children's literature — picture books. Since psycholo- 
gists report that 50 percent of intelligence development takes place 
from birth until children enter kindergarten and researchers have 
clearly established that sex role identification begins in the earliest 
months of life and is for the most part completed when a child is 5 
years old, this study is interesting. The authors of this article 
report : 

Our analysis included 154 picture books, representing the 
work of 78 authors, randomly selected from a collection of 
957 picture books available in a university education depart- 
ment library (a complete list of books used in the study is 
available from the authors upon request). 
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The unfortunate conclusion reached as a result of our 
research is that women do indeed play a subordinate, 
home- 1. elated role. In fact, in 13 of the books sur- 
veyed, no women were included a^ all , though these 
books did include men. 

Of the books which did portray women, S3 percent of 
them showed women in the homemaking roles, only 17 
percent showed them in more professional roles. 

...women's homemaking roles in picture book literature 
are not essentially intellectual or creative. While 
reading is included, it is not prominent. Artistic 
expression (painting, playing musical instruments, 
creative writing) is minimal or non-ex3 stent. 

...noticeably absent, at least in the books surveyed, 
are women portrayed in such professional roles as 
doctors, lawyers, concert musicians, scientists, and 
many others. 

. . . the books seldom show men involved in the household 
tasks that many of them perform today, as a result of 
having a working wife. 

The authors conclude the following: 

...from this set of books women are not depicted in 
the rich variety of professional roles in which they 
are engaged today. 

A wider presentation of women's roles in picture books 
would undoubtedly result in young children, particularly 
girls, having a more realistic picture of career oppor- 
tunities now open to women. This seems especially 
crucial in picture books which are used at a time when 
children are extremelv impressionable and learning much 
in the way of both facts and attitudes. Attitudes 
would be more positive if the facts presented through 
picture books were more reflective of the nature of 
our society today. 

At the high school level, Constance Williams writes: 

The 1968 report of the President's Commission on the 
Status of Women reports that only 40 percent of college 
"f reshpeople" are women. Only one in three of B.A. and 
M.A. degrees are earned by women in the United States — 
and only one in ten of the doctorates were earned by 
women. Among the top 10 percent graduating high school 
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seniors, there are twice as many girls as boys — with no 
college plans. The commission found that some of the 
reasons for the loss In motivation on the part of high 
school women was the stereotyping of women in our culture 
and the lingering ideas of female inferiority, both of 
which persist in U. S. history books. 

In essence, being a high school woman means needing 
information — and support. We must have books, films, and 
records about all kinds of women in all aspects of life. 
We also need reviews of the images of girls and women 
in all high school materials — new and old. 

■pishel and Pottker in their article "Women Teachers and Teacher Power" 
note the following among educational attitudes and practices which are 
detrimental to female growth; 

Although two- thirds of all teaciK^r.s are women, 85 percent 
of all principals are men. Discrimination against women at 
the principalship level is particularly harmful since the 
principalship is frequently a stepping-stone to higher 
administrative posts. 

Out of 50 state .-Duperintendents of schools, only one is 
female* 

Women also comprise only 18 percent of the members on the 
jO state school boar'is. 

Out of 14,379 local superintendents of schools, only 90 
or 0.6 percent are women. 

Until 19 70 there v;ere no women in major policymaking 
positions in the U. S. Office of Education. 

In the U. S. only one out of tpn school board positions 
is held by a woman, and 56 percent of all school boards 
have no women members. 

Besides these obvious areas of discrimination in education, 
there are more subtle forms of sex discrimination at work. 
Women teachers are also discriminarf^'d against in pay for 
extra duties: male teachers rer.r.-ive far higher salary 
supp lement als for coaching sports than women teachers 
receive for supervising non- athletic activities. Lower 
pay supplementals for women holds true even when the 
activities require the same amount of time; this is a 
dramatic example of unequal pay for equal work. 
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Preferential treatment is also frequently given to male 
teachers in terms of tenure and sabbaticals. The total 
experience of women in teaching has shown that sex 
discrimination is as great in public employment as i t is 
in private employment. 

Beginning women teachers were more eager to achieve an 
administrative position than were the more experienced 
women teachers, who have seen how difficult it is for 
a woman to obtain such a position. 

Women see that they have little chance to advance and 
therefore do not think, it is worth the effort to obtain 
the academic credentials needed to do so. This process 
can be seen in the fact that women receive three-quarters 
of all bachelor^s degrees in education, but under half 
of master's degrees and under one-fifth of doctorates in 
educa t ion. 

...Many administrators use the protege system; they 
choose "their man" from the pool of availables to 
sponsor. . . 

It must be stated that the task to equalize opportunities for women is 
an enormous one. In order that the talent and ability ct women may 
be realized for the benefit of society the following suggestions are 
presented . 

1. State education agency personnel, instructional materials 
specialists, librarians, and subject specialists should 
develop guidelines that relate to women as human beings 
in order that positive evaluation of present materials 
may take plane anrl that the positive selection of future 
materials may be assured . 

2. State education agency personnel, instructional materials 
specialists, subject specialists, and librarians should 
develop a comprehensive listing of materials that view 
women as human beings, not as secondary role beings. 

3» State education agency personnel should support the efforts 
of personnel within higher education in order to eliminate 
biased sexism attitudes and practices at institutions that 
prepare school personnel, th?'»"^by attacking negative trends 
at a major source. 

4. State education agency personnel in concert with local 
school district personnel should assess by means of 
established guidelines present attitudes and practices 
of school personnel and, after base-line data is 
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obtained, develop strategies for the implenientation of 
positive practices which reflect alternative role 
selections for women. 

State educatiion agency personnel in cooperation with 
local school districts and institutions of higher 
learning should eliminate existing sex-segregated 
classes and activities at all levels of education where 
such sex-segregated classes and activities thwart 
students from developing into self-actualizing human 
beings . 

It is essential that State education agencies set 
positive examples of equality of opportunity by 
affirmative action in the areas of department hiring 
practices and department promotion practices. 

State education agencies should eliminate remaining 
instances of salary inequality for women. 

Foi. ^^>^^^lpleJ where agency salary policies are still 
based upon salary in relation to past salaries and 
not based upon job performance, some inequality may 
still exist since past- salaries for women have often 
been based on negative sexism rather than job performanc 
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Mindful of the increasing susceptibility of' education to all forms of 
crises and pressures, State education agencies must reaffirm their goal 
that pubic education should ])rovide the maximum opportunity for each 
learner to acquire the knov;l.edge, skills, attitudes, and ideals that 
will enable him to live happily and productively while providing our 
society v,n' rh citizens who contribute support and enhancement for its 
moral, social, aesthetic, economic, and political values. State 
education agencies, in their deliberations involving the direction of 
education in this countr\', must consider the requests of various 
educational communities on behalf of their clientele for additional 
resources, facilities, programs, and services while at the same time 
responding to the persistent demands of the general tax paying public 
and governmental agencies for priority setting, program planning and 
budgeting, productivity, and other forms of accountability. Only 
through a satisfied climate and careful and deliberate analysis of our 
educational enterprise ' ill the public be reassured that the management 
of education is in res^jnsible hands. 

Having examined a wide range of program areas that need further develop- 
ment, we have selected six specific areas as especially worthy of 
consideration by individual State education agencies and the Federal 
government. These programs have been selected for a variety of reasons 
including: (1) the desirability for new program efforts in these areas, 
(2) their potential for benefiting specific client groups, (3) the need 
for State education agency involvement, and (4) the future availability 
of Federal funds. In each case, we have attempted to briefly describe 
the problems and potential benefits associated with the development of 
the program area, suggested appropriate actions for individual State 
education agencies related to that area, and described any recent Council 
policies and resolutions related to those areas. The program areas that 
have been included are career education, adult-continuing education, 
bilingual-bicu Itural education, early childhood education, Indian 
education, and educational television. 

Career Education 

Career education has assumed a greater significance in our current era 
where major job changes have become the norm rather than the exception 
during a person's career. Since the average high school graduate can 
now expect at least four majur Job changes during his lifetime, schools 
can no longer think in terms of career education as a one- time-only 
educational experience that is oriented exclusively to the acquisition 
of a specific type of job. In many cases, the job that is initially 
obtained by a new high school graduate or by a young person prior to 
high scujol graduation may no longer exist in 10 years or will have 
been modified to the point where career retraining and redirection is 
a necessity for the worker. 
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In spite of the facL that somo industries have emphasized an interest 
in providing their own career training and retraining, preparation remains 
one of the basic responsibilities of our educational system. In carry- 
ing out this responsibility, the public schools must develop educational 
programs for all persons that will assure both initial and continuing 
access to equal opportunity in ccirecr dove it^pnient keeping in mind that 
certain occupational areas may be over-emphasized at particular times 
thus creating an imbalance in the number of qualified personnel available 
for particular occupational fields. 

In taking on the responsibility for developing balanced and effective 
career education opportunities that enable students to continue their 
educational and career growth opportunities once they have begun a 
career, it is extremely important that programs emphasize an awareness 
of available career choices as well as a realistic understanding of the 
possib].e consequences of each career choice. Since many career decisions 
currently take place at the high school level and since many awareness 
and exploratory experiences should take place during the elementary and 
junior high school years, this is an extremely crucial matter. -^^ 

At the November 1972 meeting of the Council, the following resolution 
was passed: 

The Council of Chief State School Officers believes that 
preparation for careers -should be a basic policy of educa- 
tion and pledges its commitment to this principle. The 
Council believes that educational programs should be 
developed for all individuals to help assure equal oppor- 
tunity for career development. The Council also believes 
that a continuing program of training, retraining, advance- 
ment, and promotion should be provided for out-of-school 
youth and adults. 

Public education continues to make a valuable contribution 
to manpower development and training efforts and this 
Council opposes legislation and rules which dilute the 
role of public education in manpower training policies 
and programs . 

State education agencies should consider the follov>7ing factors in 
examining their o\m career education programs: 

1. Career education programs should be designed in such a 
way that they p repare s tuden ts for open-ended caree r 
areas and also provide those students with the necessary 
self-directed grov/th skills that will enable them to 
continue making effective career choices after they 
begin their careers. 
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2. Coordinating responsibility for all new Federal and 
State manpower development and training efforts should 
be placed within the State education agencies. In 
addition, State education agencies should assume respon- 
sibility for coordinating their existing and future 
career education efforts witli similar programs currently 
available or emerging within the pri'.vate sector. 

3. State education agencies should assume responsibility 
for providing effective program linkages between their 
own career education compone n ts and the wide range o f 
adult and continuing education program options that 
are currently available both within i.:\d outside of 
State education agencies. 

Adult and Continuing Education 

Every person should have access to opportunities for the continuation 
of their education from, childhood through their adult years in keeping 
with the individual's ability, need, and desire for that education. 
The emerging emphasis upon adult and continuing education is intended 
to supplement the more traditional approaches to providing diverse 
educational opportunities on a full time basis Lo the youtii of our 
Nation at least through high school. 

Existing school systems that are oriented primarily toward full time 
preco llegiat e students have experienced financial difficulty in also 
supporting part time educational opportunities for youth and adults 
as supplementary options beyond the regular full-time school day. In 
spite of the current financial difficulty in meeting adult and con- 
tinuing education needs, school systems as they are presently structured 
have the potential for providing an extremely effective service to the 
general public in the area of adult and continuing education since one 
of the major cost factors in any such programmatic extension would be 
the availability of facilities. Since resources for these programs 
will continue to be scarce in the foreseeable future, it is imperative 
that effective linkages among the present K-12 school systems, com- 
munity and 4-year colleges, and universities be developed and maintained 
so that coordinated adult and continuing education programs might be 
developed. 

At its annual meeting in November of 19 72, the Council passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

The Council of Chief State School Officers recognizes 
adult and continuing education as an integral part of 
the educational system of each state and urges that 
more emphasis be placed on expansion of these oppor- 
tunities for youth and adults. 
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The Council beiiL^ves that schools should be community centers, 
not only for individuals, but for family, civic and other 
groups to pursue educational desir^js th rnughuut" life. These 
opportunities should be expanded through increased funding at 
the State and Federi^l level. 

If thoroughly integrated adult and continuing education programs are to 
be developed within the States, State education agencies must provide 
effective leadership in coordinating the various agencies that are to 
be involved. Opportunities for creative program options are many since 
adult and continuing education need not take place only within sharply 
circumscribed public school and college campuses but can also occur 
within homes in industrial settings, through internships, independent 
study and field experiences, or in a variety of other settings depending 
on the needs of individual students. In designing new programs, it is 
also possible to modify the traditional use of grades and credit points 
which, however they are added or averaged, do not alivays yield a satis- 
factory measure of education within the adult and continuing education 
context. Furthermore, State education agencies might emphasize an 
enlargement of the traditional faculty to also include knowledgeable 
people from outside the traditional public school and academic world 
and, in addition, make nr.c of various new techniques for the storage, 
retrieval and communication of knowledge. Emphasis can increasingly 
be placed upon self-directed student learning within the adult and 
continuing education context while still maintaining close teaching- 
learning relationships between students and instructors. 

Attempting to bring existing educational structures within a given State 
together to focus upon their common interests and concerns within adult 
and continuing education will not be an easy task. However, the task 
can be accomplished if the Federal Government supports this necessary 
coordination mechanism by utilizing State education agencies as a vehicle 
for providing financial su[jport for new programs and activities in adult 
and continuing education. 

Bilingual -Bi cultural Education 

Bilingual-bicul tural education is perhaps the greatest educational 
priority today in bilingual communities. Its primary goal is to include 
previously excluded children into an improved, more flexible educational 
structure. Bilingual-bicultural education is neither remedial nor does 
it seek to compensate children for their supposed deficiencies; instead, 
it seeks to develop bilingnalism as a valuable asset rather than to 
stigmatize it as a defect. By adopting a hi lingual-bicultural program 
that recognizes the existence of language and cultural pluralism within 
our society, it may be possible to modify the traditionally negative 
view of the child who is different by emphasizing tht; fact thdL diversity 
is to be enjoyed and valued rather than feared and suspected. 
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A variety of strong supportive arguments have been developed with regard 
to bilingual-bicultural education. -^^ For example, allowing children 
to begin their schooling in the laaguaga they understand best, it is 
more likely that the child's first experience with school will be 
positive rather than negative. And since language is one of the 
principal tools through which children learn problemsolving skills 
in their crucial early schooling years, previous attitudes and policies 
toward children who spoke a native language other than English often 
caused permanent damage to the child^s learning potential by ignoring 
or refusing to utilize the major intellectual channel available to that 
child upon arrival at school. Our previous emphasis toward utilizing 
English as a vehicle for teaching the non-English speaking child over- 
looked the fact that it takes a certain amount of time for a child who 
is unfamiliar with the language to achieve a level of proficiency 
approaching that of the child who is raised in an English-speaking home. 
In the meantime the non-English speaking child falls hopelessly behind 
in his struggle to understand other academic subjects. 

In a bilingual program, two languages are used as mediums of instruc- 
tion and a child is able to study academic subjects in his own language 
at the same time that he is beginning to master the English language. 
Bilingual programs teach children to read their owii language and to 
understand, speak, read, snd write the English language. 

In addition to facilitating the learning of English, bilingual education 
programs have other benefits. For example, although more than $1 billion 
a year are spent on foreign language instruction, virtually no part of 
that money ever goes to maintain the native language competence which 
already exists in American bilingual children. Bilingual education 
also allows English speaking children to learn a second language far 
more effectively than they could in a foreign language program because 
their classmates are native bilingual speakers. Bilingualism also 
develops and enhances the children's intellectual capabilities. 

In 1967, a bilingual education bill was passed at the Federal level as 
an amendment to Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. The psychological impact of the Federal bilingual education 
act cannot be over-estimated since it reversed a fifty year old "one 
language" policy and committed the moral force of the national govern- 
ment to meeting the educational needs of the large numbers of children 
of limited English-speaking ability in the United States. The Act 
provides financial assistance to local educational agencies for, among 
other things: (1) bilingual educational programs; (2) programs de- 
signed to impart to students a knowledge of the history and culture 
associated with their languages; and (3) efforts to establish closer 
cooperation between the school and ^he home. 

This commitment by the Federal Government has gradually influenced State 
and local communities. Since 1968, at least eleven States have passed 
laws permitting local school districts to provide bilingual instruction 
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and at least tv;o Ctates (Massachusetts and Pennsylvania) have passed 
legislation requiring school districts to provide bilingual education 
programs . 

In November nf 1972, the Council of Chief State School Officers passed 
the following resolution: 

It is recognized that many children enter school wi r.hout a 
functional command of the English language and have value 
systems and cultures different from those of the English- 
speaking majority in the Nation; and that these children are 
handicapped throughout their formal education when they are 
forced to learn through the medium of English and when their 
culture and their mastery of another language are ignored. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers encourages the use 
througi.out the Nation of bilingual-bicultural education 
program., where appropriate, to enhance the self-esteem and 
the Irc'^rning and earning power of individuals from non-English 
speaking homes. 

State educatluii agencies should consider the following activities related 
to the development of bilingual-bicultural education programs: 

1. Explore the possibility of conducting a statewide needs 
assessment designed Lo identify the educational needs 
of children and adults with limited English speaking 
ability . 

2. If appropriate, develop a State bilingual-bicultural 
education program on the basis of information obtained 
from such a needs assessment suivey as well as a thorough 
analysis of existing bilingual-bicultural education 
programs in other States and at the Federal level. 

3. Develop linkages with existing Federal programs that 
support bilingual-bicultural efforts and stress the 
expansion of Federal support for bilingual-b i^-ul tural 
education utilizing State education agencies as the 
coordinating mechanisms. 

Early Childhood Education 

During the past several decades, the Federal Covernment has gradually 
increased its financial support for early childhood education to include 
both part time and full time care for preschool children and after 
school jiiid summer programs for children of school age. Merc recently, 
Federal programs have begun to emphasize a broader range of develop- 
mental opportunities for children including education, health, nutrition, 
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social services, and parent invo ^ ^'^ment . The major Federal programs 
that currently provide financial support for chiJd care include: 
(1) Thp 1957 Social Security Amendments (Title IV-A: Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children; Title IV-B : Child Welfare; and Title IV-C: 
Work Incentive Program) ; (2) The 196A Economic Opportunity Act (Head 
Start; and Parent and Child Centers); and (3) Model Cities Legis- 
lation , 

Federal interest in early childhood education has steadily increased 
with the major focus currently upon the design of a comprehensive 
child development program. Although extensive legislative hearings 
were held in response to four early childhood education bills intro- 
duced into Congress during the 3-year period from 1969 through 1971,^^ 
the Comprehensive Child Development Act that was passed by Congress was 
eventually vetoed by President Nixon. In spite of the presidential 
veto, there continues to be a strong interest in some form of compre- 
hensive early childhood edu-^ation legislation. 

The crucial issues in early childhood education appear to be: (1) whether 
or not any attempt will be made at the State level to effectively design 
and coordinate all of the early childhood education programs that 
currently exist and presumably will continue to be developed under 
various forms of Federal and State financial support, (2) assuming that 
such a designing and coordinating effort would be of value, v;hat will 
be the role of the State education agency in providing leadership, and 
(3) what will the eventual scope of the educational components be within 
those emerging early childhood education programs. 

In November of 1972, the Council of Chief State School Officers passed 
the following resolution: 

The quality of early childhood experiences is of critical 
importance to the further development of the child and his 
future success . 

It is strongly urged that early childhood programs have an 
education component, that State Education Agencies assume 
a leadership position in the evolution of these programs, 
and that plans for the development of these programs be 
coordinated by the State Education Agencies. 

Indian Education 

Public Law 92-318, approved June 23, 197 2, amended Tit]e 45, Code of 
Federal Regulations by adding a new part 186. Part 186 contains 
regulations governing grants to local and non-local educational 
agencies for the purpose of developing and carrying out elementary 
and secondary school programs specifically designed to meet the 
special educational needs of Indian students. Examples of programs 
that are eligible for funding include: (1) remedial and compensatory 
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instruction, school health, physical education, psychological, and other 
services designed to assist and encourage Indian children to enter, 
remain in or re-enter elementary or secondary school; (2) comprehensive 
academic and vocational instruction; (3) instructional materials and 
equipment; (4) comp reliens ivc guidance, counseling, and testing services; 
(5) special education prt\grams tor handicapped; (6) preschool programs; 
and (7) bilingual and bicultural education programs. 1 

In November of 1972, the following resolution was passed by the Council: 

The Council o^- Chiei" State School Officers applauds the intent 
of the education anieadments of 19 72 with regard to assistance 
to Indian children, especially the provisions a.'T.ad at deter- 
mination of educational policy by Indians. The legislation 
also provides for new per capita aid and funds for innovative 
programs . 

The Council urges the Federal Government to recognize ana 
promote steady jobs, s teady incomes , and personal development 
programs for economically disadvantaged adults, as a pre- 
requisite to preserving the family unit and to the effective 
development of individual potential through education. 

During the next several yearii, coordination of these new Indian education 
programs will be th..: responsibility of State education agencies through- 
out the Nation. In spite of the delays in Federal funding, these new 
support measures for Indian education will provide a unique opportunity 
for leadership on the part of State education agency personnel. 

Educational Television 

Educational television has been utilized as a means of instruction within 
a wide range of diverse educational settings during the past decade. 
School systems have at times been able to utilize selected Federal and 
State financial support to purchase the equipment necessary to develop 
and broadcast their own regional programs. More frequently, schools have 
utilized video equipment as a means of recording and subsequently view- 
ing selected educational activities to relatively small audiences. Al- 
though the methods of using television as an instructional tool may vary, 
both advocates and critics of educational television agree that one of 
the major obstacles to more effective use of instructional television 
is the current scarcity and high developmental costs of good programs. 
During the current era of limited fiscal support, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for individual school systems to justify the development 
of new instructional television programs. 

An awareness of the current problems in the use of educational television 
resulted in the passage of the following resolutlua in November of 19 72: 
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The Council of Cliief State School Officers reaffirms its 
belief in and support of educational television as a media 
form with great potential for improving public education. 
The Council encourages the act of participation of State 
departments of education in pxpe rimentat ion and research 
to determine the ways in which television may best be 
utilized in education. 

The Council believes that the full benefits of television 
cannot be realized until an adequate amount of educationally 
significant, high quali ty programing is developed and 
used both widely, and well. 

Individually, local and State educational authorities lack 
the resources required to develop adequate programing. 
Interstate production consortia have demonstrated that 
necessary resources can be pooled and quality programing 
developed and shared. The development of an adequate 
amount of quality programing is possible if cooperative 
activity can be continued and expanded. 

The Council urges its members to participate in national 
consortia and other cooperative efforts to the end that 
such quality programing can be developed. 
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VIII. FISCAL REFORM IN EDUCATION 



Fiscal reform in education, both at the Federal and State levels, deals 
with how much money is to be provided, by whom, under what arrange- 
ments, and for what purposes. Concern for fiscal reform centers around 
at least six major issues: 

1. continuity of support for program advancements made 
over the past several years — clarification and 
consistency of the Federal mission in education 

2. adequacy of levels of Federal fiscal support for 
education 

3. f lexibi li ty in the use of Federal monies to support 
educational priorities in the States and communities — 
categorical versus general support 

4. timeliness of appropriations relative to State/local 
planning — advance versus late funding 

5. administrative impoundment of appropriated funds 

6. responsibility of individual States to support 
education and to equalize educational opportunity. 

The purpose of this section on fiscal reform in education is to clarify 
and document each of these issues, state the problem(s) involved, and 
suggest steps which might be taken or advocated by State education 
agencies to overcome the problems. 

The Federal Mission in Education — Continuity of National Priorities 

It is a truism that public education in the United States is a 
responsibility of the individual States — a residual power left to 
the States by the U. S. Constitution. Over the past several decades, 
however, the Federal Government bas increasingly recognized that it 
has a compelling interest in upgrading the educational level of the 
American popu.latirn to support other responsibilities vested in the 
Federal Government by the Constitution, and that the Federal Government 
does have the broadest possible view of national needs, welfare, and 
concerns. The Council of Chief Stdte School Officers, in State and 
Local Responsibilities in Education.^ observed that 

The Federal Government has a significant role in education 
based on its concern for the national welfare .... There 
has been recurrent eniphasis upon the need for educational 
reform, for developing a cohesive Federal educational policy 
to implement change. Emphasis has been directed toward the 
need for eliminating the "patchwork patterns" of Federal 
financing of education, . . , 
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The American Association of School Administrators, in The Federal 
Government in Public Schools ^^-^ advocates a partnership among local, 
btate, .ind Federal levels of government, with provisions for wise 
assignment of educational responsibilities so that the special 
strength of each level of government is fully utilized. The special 
strength which the Federal Government c:an bring to public education 
is its ability to identify national priorities, to support programs 
aimed at those priorities over long periods of time, and to equalize 
educational opportunities in ways that individual States cannot. 

The Problem 

There are several problems connected with the Federal mission in educa- 
tion and its continuity over time: 

1. Lack of clear articulation of specific national prior- 
ities for education — leading to (a) fragmented cate- 
gorical programs aimed at isolated problems, supported 
by prestigious members of Congress, and (b) dissension 

between the Congress and the Administration about what 
the specific national priorities should be. 

2. Lack of a long-range perspective on whatever national 
prioritiec are supported by legislative programs — 
leading to an enthus ias t ic s t cir t-up for a par ticul ar 
program followed by abandonment of it when legislative 
or e:.9cutive leadership changes. 

3. Lack of a clear concept on the parts of Federal policy 
makers with regard to complementary roles of Federal 
and State governments in education — leading to dupli- 
cation of State responsibilities in some instances, and 
neglect of Federal responsibilities in others. 

A. Most immf^diate ly , uhe retrenchment from the pursuit of 

the entire Federal mission in educati on . during the 5 years 
that the present Administration has been in office. This 
turn-about in the position of the Administration is 
reflected in a statement made by Assistant Secretary 
Marland last December: 2^ 

The lessons of the 1960*s are not lost, a time of fervid/ 
social-reformist rhetoric and the mass production of hasty 
promises and their inevitable byproduct, overexpectation. . . 
In order to gain support for the host of new education 
programs of those years, there was a pronounced tendency to 
promise the stars, sun, and moon to the disadvantaged 
people of this country before anyone in Washington could 
begin to be certain that the programs would work or even 
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whether the Cunds necessary to give them a fair chance 
would be forthcoming. On both accounts ve have fallen 
short; the programs were presented ^^s glowing solutions, 
not as the experiments they were/ and some inevitably 
have failed; and funds began leveling off as the initial 
flush of enthusiasms faded > as the By^ianLinc* Intricacies 
of the problems were increasingly Laid open, and finally, 
as more politically compelling priorities took prece- 
dence over education. 

Some Possible Solutions 

It is likely that only Congress can effectively alter these problems 
and directions in national educational policy by directing a different 
ordering of the present Administration's policies and priorities. 
Even the U. S. Supreme Court has reinforced the concept that an 
equalized educational opportunity is not one of the rights guaranteed 
to every citizen under the Cons ti tution^^ and that only the legislative 
branch of the government has the authority to equalise educational 
opportunity . 

State education agencies and the Council of Chief State School Officers 
conld take some of the following steps to encourage assumption of a 
more aggressive policy stance by the Congress: 

1. Develop positive initiatives to advance enlightened 
Federal educational policy, through increased 
influence on Federal legislation and appropriations, 
as suggested by New York Education Commissioner Ewald 
Nyquis t . 26 

2. Stress the need for ''prior formal consultations by USOE 
with groups of Chief State School Officers and other 
State education agency personnel before legislative, 
regulatory guidelines, or budgetary initiatives are 
taken by USOE. . . " as stated in Council Resolution 
XVIII adopted last November. 27 

3. Select a few crucial priorities and attempt to marshal 
professional, lay and legislative support for these. 

4. Mount public information programs to mobilize public 
opinion in suppor t of placing a higher priori ty on 
public education. 

5. Consider personal support of political candidates who 
have demonstrated high priority support for public 
education. 
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Levels of 'P'ederal Funding 



How much public money should be dedicated to public education and how 
much of this money should come from the Federal Government? The Council 
of Chief State School Officers took the positinn in 1971^^ that 30 
percent of public expenditures for education should come from Federal 
sources. The Council's 1972 Resolutions Xll and Il29 urged: 

Four appropriations bills for the ' ^k.Z have been vetoed by 
President Nixon. In the light of the statement made by 
the President during American Education Week, that educ^i- 
tion is the Nation^s first priority, the CCSSO calls on the 
President to increase significantly the Federal funding for 
e lemen t ary and secondary education. 

The Federal Government should provide leadership by establish- 
ing a higher national budget priority for education. . . , 
should assume one-third of the total national cost of 
elementary and secondary education. 

The Council also seeks increased Federal funds from the 
Congress for administration of Federal programs that will 
be sufficient to permit State education ag'Bncies to more 
adequately supervise and evaluate results of those programs. 

30 

Senator Cranston addressed the CCSSO last November. He advocated 
"greater State aid and greater Federal aid in financing education...,'' 
and suggested that "by reordering priorities — by cutting back expendi- 
tures elsewhere — we can increase the Federal contribution to education 
without increasing taxes and without increasing the national debt." 

Pennsylvania Education Secretary John Pittenger, speaking for the CCSSO 
in testimony before the House Appropriations Subconimitte.fc"i"^-^ said that 
public opinion polls reveal that "two-thirds of the public supports 
increased Federal assistance to public education." 

The Problem 

The Congress is willing, but the Executive is meek! The present 
Administration, despite ea">"lier rhetoric, has not come forward to 
support education as a high priority responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Council Executive Secretary Byron Hansford stated in a 
recent memo--^^ "This has been a year of unusual q jestioning of the 
role of the Federal government with regard to support for education 
and relations with the States." He stated in another memo"^~^ that the 
increase in the Fi 1974 budget for the Department of Defense (?4.7 
billion) is almost as much as the total FY 1974 outlay for education 
($4. 9 billion) . 
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Testimony given to the li'^use Appropriations Subcommittee by the 
National Education Association-^^ stressed concern over the "extremely 
low level of L'unding requested for the basic education programs." 
The Administration's current budget request is $0.5 billion short of 
the FY 1972 level. 

A continuing problem that plagues education is the difficulty of 
objectively evaluating tlie results of educational programs and using 
reliable evaluative information in testimony before legislative 
committees. A case in point is the controversy over the effective- 
ness of ESEA Title I in overcoming educational disadvantagedness . 
Several national evaluation studies have questioned the effectiveness 
of these programs in producing increased pupil achievement. The 
National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children^^ 
claiTTiS these programs have been effective in raising the achievement 
levels of disadvantaged children and that the major national evalua- 
tions have been disappointing because they have dealt with too narrow 
criteria for results produced. The evidence available to legislative 
boJies is inconclusive, and it will continue to be difficult to 
convince Congress to put more money into education as long as reliable 
and consistent evaluative information is lacking. 

The Better Schools Act, flaunted as an advancement in Federal funding 
of '.-ducation, is in our view regressive in terms of level of funding 
for education. The bill "zeroes" several crucial areas of Federal 
support for education, including ESEA Title V support for s trengtheu- 
ing the leadership functions of State education agencies. 

Secretary Pittenger^^ strongly urged Congress to reestablish its control 
over Federal budget priorities. He recommended that Congress pass an 
appropriations bill for education, separate from appropriations for 
health, welfare, and labor, so that the public can more clearly see 
what the Federal Government, is spending for education. This proposal 
is also supported by NEA. 

The Council urged the House_Appropriations Subcommittee, through 
Dr. Pittenger^s testimony,-^' to pass an appropriation bill for educa- 
tion at funding levels at least equal to the FY 1972 funding levels 
(as expressed in H. Ix. 15417 which was vetoed), with the addition 
of a 6 to 10 percent increase to allow for inflation. 

These proposals by the Council and NEA would not achieve the Council's 
goal of the Federal Government providing one-third of the funds for 
public education; they would provide less than 10 percent Federal 
support for public education. The immediate problem, however, appears 
to be not how to advance the participation of the Federal Government 
in the funding of education, but how to prevent retrenchment from 
present Federal funding levels in several crucial areas. 
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Some Possible Solutions 



The major step that State education agencies should take is to continue, 
both as individual States and collectively through the Council, to urge 
that the Congress carry out the measures outlined by Dr. Pittenger for 
the Congress: reassertion of congressional control over budget 
priorities, raising the position of education in the Federal priorities 
structure, passing appropriations for education in a separate bill, and 
maintaining at least FY 1972 funding levels for FY 1973 and FY 1974. 

Another inmiediate action that could be taken by the Council is to oppose 
the funding levels in the Administration's proposed education revenue 
sharing bill, without opposing the bill's provisions for flexibility 
and program consolidation. NEA^S does oppose this bill. 

In addition to these more immediate actions to maintain present funding 
levels, there appear to be two actions that State education agencies 
and the Council might undertake on a long-range basis: 

1. Develop a 5~year strategy to move the Federal commit- 
ment up to the level of a one-third of the total cost 
of public education. Such a strategy would be coupled 
with the plan for general aid suggested in the following 
section and might include proposals for actual bills 
with prescribed dollar amounts for elements that are 
considered crucial. Coming forward with a specific plan 
for 5~year development of the Federal role would be an 
assertive step which builds upon the Council's earlier 
resolutions . 

2. Take leadership in developing a practical system of 
accountability in the total public education enter- 
prise, a system that accurately describes the results 
being produced for the public funds expended. Such a 
viable accountability system would be essential if we 
aie to convince Congress and subsequent Federal Admin- 
istrations that, by moving the Federal support level up 
to one-third of total expenditures, acceptable cost- 
benefit relationships will result. A more reliable 
accountability system would enhance the management 
credibility of education as a whole, and would provide 
convincing information for use in working with State 
and Federal legislative committees. 

General Aid to Education 

The question of general Federal aid to education, ac contrasted with 
categorical aid, has long been a matter of concern to State education 
agencies. In 1964 the Council adopted as one of its annual Resolutions 
that "the largest portion uf Feder^^l funds should be invested in State 
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systems of general school support as authorized by the legislature 
of each State/' In 1971 the Council stated in State and Federal 
Relationships in Education ^^ that "the bulk of Federal government 
funds should be in the form of general or block grant aids. Cate- 
gorical aids should, with the exception of critical national emergency 
needs, be limited to excess of cost progrcinis that deal with national 
goals 

In the same document^-^ the Council recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment supply 30 percent of the funds needed for public education. About 
one-third of this Federal share (10 percent), it was suggested, should 
be categorically targeted upon national goals; the remaining two-thirds 
(20 percent) should be distributed to States for use on priorities 
identified by the States. 

The most recent resolutions, adopted by the Council last November, 
include two strong statements supporting general aid to education. 
Resolutions II and XII, respectively, state that the Council: 

seeks changes in legislation and rules and regulations which 
would provide increased flexibility, program consolidation, 
and single application fo^- categorical programs, ^^nd 

places first priority in its 1973 legislative program on 
passage of legislation to provide general Federal financial 
assistance to states for education. 

The Problem 

The preoccupation with categorical funding authorization^ y many in 
number and often focused upon narrowly specific program elements, 
has led to much criticism of this mode of Federal assistance to State 
and local educar onal efforts. In a recent speech"^-^ Assistant Secretary 
Marland described categorical funding as an effort to fociiS "precise 
rifle shots'* upon specific educational weaknesses to be remedied. 
Mr. Marland continued: 

Unfortunately J instead of a rifle -ve seH'n fc have prnH::^^d 
a blunderbuss which fires tons of paper... a bewildering 
array of bureaucratic bookkeeping relating to more than 
100 categorical grant programs operated by the Office of 
Education. . . . 

. . . Notwithstanding the good intentions of the vas t array 
of categorical systems of Federal aid, we have reached 
the point where their accumulated bureaucratic weight 
has virtually immobilized them. The system can prevent 
a state... from putting Federal money to work where it is 
needed most.... It can. .. distort state educational 
prioritieG Gince a state may be forced to shortchange its 
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own programs in order to supply matching I'unds required by a 
Federal Program. 

He stated further that Special. Education Revenue Sharing legislation now 
before Congress would consolidalc move Llian 30 categorical programs into 
five broad areas of assistance and would significantly ameliorate some of 
the problems of fragmentation and red tape. 

The Administration's revenue sharing bill (MR 5823) would permit a State 
to transfer earmarked funds from one to another of five broad categories, 
based upon identified needs. A State would develop a plan describing 
how it proposes to use the funds, but such a plan would not be subject 
to approval by the Office of Education as a requirement for receiving the 
funds. A major intent of IIR 5823 is clearly to render more flexible the 
use of Federal funds by State and local educational agencies. However, 
there is concern in tiie minds of many that this specific approach may 
deprive public education of more benefits than it will yield. 

The National Education Association expressed its opposition to the de- 
centralization of USOE adminij trative authority and staff to the regional 
offices, justified by the Administration as a means of implementing the 
proposed Special Education Revenue Sharing legislation. Secretary 
Pittenger'^^ pxnrebseu the Council's concern over the decentralization 
of USOE program decisions and the delegation of these to HEW regional 
offices. The Council feels, he said, that " regional ization of the 
authority of the Commissioner of Education is contrary to the will of 
the Congress and contrary to the best interests of educators at the 
state and local level." 

Another serious concern about HR 5823, the Better Schools Act, is that, 
while it does consolidate 30 categorical programs into five broad areas, 
the only programs affected are State formula grant programs, and, accord- 
ing to Education Funding Nev;s ,^^ represents only about one-third of the 
Office of Education's budget. This would leave about 70 discretionary 
programs which would continue to be operated by the Office of Education 
on a categorical basis. The xNational Education Association*^^ expressed 
opposition to the Better Schools Act and its assumption that "only 
formula grants are subject to these bureaucratic ills while discretionary 
grants, of which a multitude are retained, are not affected." 

One further concern over the concept of revenue sharing strikes at the 
heart of the problem. Education Funding News,*^^ ob served that ..."members 
of the House Education and Labor Committee in hearings on HR 5823 last 
week clearly felt revenue sharing provided too little control over 
Federal money and became alarmed when told that Federal regulations under 
the new system would drop to one-tenth their number. Committee Chairman 
Carl Perkins complained that almost every study of Title 1 urged more, 
not less, vigorous Federal control." 

The education profession has long advocated general aid to education, 
but its recommendations have only been of a general type. Rather than 
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come forward with specific proposals about how general aid should be 
accomplished, the education profession has largely responded 
critically to proposals developed in other quarters. 

A Possible Solution 

One way to address this problem aggressively would be for the Council 
to convene a group of educators to propose a specific plan for general 
aid to education. Such a plan would include an exhaustive survey of 
existing Federal programs, both formula-based and discretionary, which 
affect education. Based on this survey of present status, the group 
would identify major themes around which Congress could be requested 
to consolidate legislative authority and appropriations. It might 
be desirable for the group co propose a detailed legislative program, 
perhaps even to the extent of wricing a bill, that would go beyond 
merely citing the names of the major elements to be included. The 
Council could appoint a task force of its own membership to develop 
such a plan, or it could charge the Study Commission to do this task. 
Other options would be to j.nvolve local school officials or higher 
education officials in the process or to contract with a competent 
agency to manage the task. 

Timelinccc ot Federal Appropriations — Advance Funding 

In testimony before the House Anpropriat: ions Subcommittee^^ the National 
Education Association stressed that ''budget planning in most local 
school systems begins early in the year — prior to the Federal fiscal 
year. Many school systems have already addressed budgets for the 
school year 1973~74." They stressed the difficulties caused by not 
being able to notify personnel of the status of their employment before 
the school year starts. The Council in its 1967 Resolutions"^^ stated 
that "the problem results primarily from the fact that Federal funds 
become available beyond the time when planning for their use can be 
effective." 

In State and Federal Relationships in Education ^-^ the Council advocated 
ample planning and lead time for reuerall_7 funded education programs 
so that local and oLate uliicials might have "final fiscal commitment 
by the first of March preceding the operational year." In its 1972 
policies^'^ the Council supports as a priority item. . .*at least one year 
advance appropriation for Federal education programs...." Secretary 
Pittenger^-^ stressed the need for advance information for educational 
planning and urged that Federal appropriations be made before July 1. 

The Problem 

Increasingly over the past several years Federal appropriations have 
not been made before the beginning of the Federal fiscal year; in fact, 
there has been considerable 'w o r ry 1 1 1 ci U they will not be made before 
the end of the fiscal year in question. The legislative device of the 
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continuing rosoJucion has come to be used more extensively in recent 
years. The Council's Executive Secretary, Byron Hansford, stated in 
May^^ that it is very unlikely that we will have new Federal authorizing 
legislation for education or an appropriation for FY 1974 by July 1. 
He stated that we can expect to operate on a continuing resolution as 
of July 1. Education Funding News ^^ opined that "should HR 5823 fail, 
the ESEA statute provides for automatic, 1 year extension. In addition, 
the General Education Provisions Act (Section 404) provides for an 
automatic 1-year extension for all expiring legislation. Congress 
could use that provision to fund ESEA and PL 874 for 1974...." Even 
with these safeguards, however, there is some speculation that the 
Administration may refuse to release funds appropriated under Title V 
for FY 1974. 

One factor that mitigates against advance appropriations is the committee 
system in both Houses of Congress and the dichotomy between authorization 
committees and appropriations committees. Often the resemblance between 
authorizations and appropriations is minimal. The question arises, why 
is it not possible for Congress to appropriate monies for important 
educational programs, perhaps for two or more years, at the time the 
authorization is enacted? 

Some Possible Solutions 

State education agencies and the Council could step up their efforts to 
promote : 

1. passage of a separate education appropriations bill that 
would not get tied up with controversies about health, 
welfare, and labor appropriations. 

2. splitting up the House Education and Labor Committee as 
suggested by Congressman Quie, and creating an education 
committee with responsibility to coordinate all Federal 
education policy, which now falls under the jurisdiction 
of nine separate committees. 

simultaneous enactment of program authorizations and 
appropriations for at least a 3 to 5 years periods, 
a position adopted by the Council in 1972.-^^ 

It would seem to be most productive for State education agencies and 
the Council to reduce efforts to urge passage of appropriation bills 
before the fiscal year has passed, and concentrate on specific 
strategies to promote advance funding, hopefully on a timefram^e of 2 
or more years. The legal and constitutional constraints for advance 
funding would have to be studied. Most helpful would probably be a 
specific plan, stated in operational terms, which could then be proposed 
to appropriate members of Congress. 
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Impoundment oL' Feder^il Funds 



The phenomenon of impoundment of Federal funds has been uspd increasingly 
by the present Adminis trati on , and appears to be a manifestation of the 
struggle between Congress and the ProsidcMit over the conf.rol of the 
Federal budget. The controversy over whether the President has the 
authority to refuse to spend monies appropriated by Congress, or whether 
hfs is constitutionally required to carry out the will of Congress, has 
not yet been adequately tested in the courts. There is no question 
about a thrifty Congress' capability to re train a spending president; 
but a spending Congress seems to have difficulty forcing a thrifty 
president to spend monies appropriated. Members of the Senate have 
expressed concern over the recent diminution of Congress^ "power of 
the purse"_given to it in the U. S. Constitution. Even benatcr 
Goldwater^^ cited a statement by Madison in the Federalist Papers that 
it is "particularly dangerous to give the keys of the Treasury and the 
command of the Army into the same hands." Newsweek ^^ observed that 
"Mr. Nixon — through his policies of impoundment, executive reorganiza- 
tion, and revenue sharing — seems to be remaking the basic balances of 
American government, concentrating more power in the White House and 
proportionately 1 ess on Capitol Hill. " 

At its meeting in November of 1972. the Council of Chief State School 
Officerf. adopted Resolution XIII 

Tlie CCSSO is unequivocally opposed to any administrative 
action by Federal agencies which has the effect of impound- 
ing or not expending funds appropriated for educati.on by 
the Congress, including appropriations by cnntinuing 
resolutions . 

Such action deprives State and local education agencies 
of badly needed resources: and opportunities for realistic 
planning. Wc further view this practice as an unconsti- 
tutional encroachment on congressional £*uthority. The. 
Executive Secretary is authorized in appropriate court 
action to test the constitutionality of impoundment. 

The Problem 

The practice of executive impoundment is easiest in cases where the 
language of appropriations bills is ambiguous or lacking in specificity. 
Accvording to a representative of the Lawyer Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law,^^ "There is some ambiguity in the continuing appropi:4i',atiQns 
resolutions of Congress as to whether or not the level established by 
the Administration for pdrcational expenditures is the one that Congress 
has intended." Secretary Pittenger, in his tesfiniony before: the House 
Appropriations Subcommi ttee^l stated that "the incumbent administration 
has succeeded in confusing law^^ers and laymen as to minimum levels of 
funding received by this current language." He v;ent on to say that 
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"the iucumbeat Administration has taken advantage o£ the continuing 
resolution to reduce funding levels and delay the release of funds." 
Former Washington State Superintendent Louis Bruno, in letters circulated 
among Chief State School Officers, 62 indicated that there appears to be 
a deliberate misinterpretation of the continuing resolution language, 
and that the Administration is impounding funds which have already been 
counted upon in the budgets of school districts. He indicated further 
that careful lExaraination of the language of the continuing resolution 
92-334) mandates rather than permits that the administration make 
available the same level of funds in FY 1973 as those appropriated in 
FY 1972. He also observed that the General Counsel for HEW ruled in 
1969 that the executive branch has no authority to impound mandatory 
or formula grants under ESEA, NDEA, PL 874, EPDA, or VEA. 

The May 7 issue of the Washington Monitor^-^ stated $134 million approved 
by Congress under impact aid were still being impounded by the Admin- 
is t rat ion. 

Impoundment of Federal monies appropriated for specific purposes by 
Congress is regarded by many as the President's deliberate ignoring of 
legitimate instructions given to him by the legislative branc.i. He is 
viewed as actively refusing to carry out orders which are constitutionally 
binding upon him. 

Senator Cranston, addressing the Council of Chief State School Officers 
last November made several important observations: 

A large number of congressmen and senators share my appre- 
hension that educational policy is being made increasingly 
by Executive fiat. 

We raus t ... dis courage the practice known as Preprogramming 
of f unds *^ under which the Executive — without the consent 
of Congress or of e du c a to rr. — tak.es funds away from one 
program — or another — or cancels them altoge ther-- to 
influence other programs which it prefers. 

We must stop the Executive from impounding funds which were 
appropriated by Congress for vital educational programs . 

Several moves are now underway in Congress to specifically prevent the 
executive branch from impounding appropriated funds. S. 373, introduced 
by Senator Ervin, was reported out by the Committee on Government 
Operations in April. ^ On the House side, H. R. 4722 and H. R. 6020 
have been introduced by Representatives Rosenthal and Culver respectively. 
Both are still under consideration by the Rules Committee. All of these 
bills are aimed at preserving the Congress' constitutional powers and 
at preventing the presumption ol these powers by the executive branch. 
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Executive Secretary Hansford, in a recent memo, expressed the hope 
that the new White House team will try to present a positive image, 
and at the same time will not have the opportunity to exercise the 
rigid control which the old team had. This probably means that the 
climate is now more hopeful than ever that some checks can be established 
to prevent irresponsible executive impoundment practices. 

Some Possible Solutions 

There appear to be several constructive steps which the Councix could 
take to discourage or prevent executive impoundment, and to encourage 
congressional efforts to limit executive power in this area. These 
include the following: 

1. Urge congressional delegations to reassure their consti- 
tutional prerogatives for policy direction and budgetary 
control of domestic programs. 

2. Initiate or join lawsuits against the executive practice 
of unauthorized impoundment, in order to bring the 
judicial branch into support of congressional authority 
under the Constitution. 

3. Serve as a clearinghouse to identify specific instances 
of executive impoundment practices and make these known 
to the public and the educational profession. 

4. Support and encourage the passage of reasonable anti- 
impoundment legislation (more than merely Senate 
resolutions, which the Administration "notes" but 
does not change its operations). 

5. Encourage and assist in the writing of appropriations 
bills so that they s^.ate in affirmative language the 
minimum level of spending required by Congress, leaving 
no possible escape clauses for impoundment. 

State Responsibility for Financing Public Education 

Resolutions of ^he Council of Chief State School Officers, cited earlier 
in this section^ advocated that the Federal government provide about 
one-third of the financial support for public education; the remaining 
two-thirds would be supplied by State and local governments in the 
respective States. There are today two major questions related to this 
State/ local share: 

1. What proportion of this amouni: should be provided by 
the State? 
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2. Whcil. TL'spojis i.b i. 1 1 ty tioes ihe Slate have tio ecjuaLLze 
cl i f t e r e a c e s in f i . 8 c a J c a p ah i I i t y aino n g 1. 1 1 e .1 c j c a 1 
school districts w.itliln the State? 

In 1971 the Councll^^^ tOv)k the f(^l lowing positions: 

the State is fiaially responsible for acceptable levels of 
quality programs of instruction within its borders. It 
is also responsible for supplying the necessary funds to 
all local education agencies required to establish and 
malnt^iin such programs. 

the State should supply funds to augment local funds in 
providing at least minimum programs in the local schools 
and with incentivt^s to exceed sucli minimums. 

Resolutions XI and VII, adopted by the Council last November scate 
that : 

The CCSSO encourages the several states to assume a positive 
role in developing a plan for securing fiscal reform necessary 
to the support of public educ^'tion that will be constitutional, 
will decrease dependence on the local property tax, increase 
reliance on more progressive revenue sources so that all 
citizens will bear an equitable share of the costs of education, 
and will provide a greater percentage of state support while 
preserving a high degree of local determination. 

The CCSSO strongly urges that educators, legislators, and the 
executive branch of government take the initiative in solving 
educational problems rather than wait for such initiative by 
the courts. 

The Problem 

ihe unequal distribution of available wealth among communities within 
a State and the resulting differential capability of local communities 
to pay for quality educational pi^ugrams for their children have re- 
sulted in a number of recent lawsuits attacking the constitutionality 
of significant reliance upon local wealth to support public schools. 
The central argument in the Rodriguez case was that if the State permits 
the fiscal support of a local school to be a function of the level of 
wealth of the community, then the constitutional rights, under the 
Fourteenth iXiuendment , of students in poor communities to have the 
opportunity for a free public education are violated. The U. S. District 
Court held this to be the case and ordered the Legislature to take action 
to remedy the situation in Texas where much of local financial support 
for education is based upon taxable property values in communities. 
The U. S. Supreme Court overturned the nit^LLict Courtis decision^O and 
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explained that, while the Supreme Court recognized that unequal distri- 
bution of local wealth does result in unequal educational opportunity 
for children in different communities, this could not be construed as 
one of the rights recognized by the Court under the U. S. Constitution. 
The Court essentially said that, while changes in public school finance 
systems are urgently needed, it is not within the authority of the 
courts to bring these about. That task, the Court said, must be 
performed by the legislative branches of Federal and State government. 

The reliance upon local property taxes, coupled with the difficulty of 
obtaining fair and reliable assessments of property values across a 
State, have focused much criticism upon local property taxes as a method 
of financing education. Secretary Pittengor, testifying before the 
House Appropriations Sub commi t tee , ^1 said that "the local property tax 
revenues which support the bulk of education are the most regressive, 
the most visible, and the most vulnerable portion of the entire tax 
structure of this nation." 

Discussions about equity in the level of financing of local school 
programs are still very much alive in State legislatures, notwithstand- 
ing the Supreme Court's ruling on Rodriguez . Numerous bills for reform 
of State financing of public education have been introduced and debated. 
The pros and cons have been well aired through the media, and public 
awareness of the issues has been heightened. 

Turning from the concern for more adequate State support for local 
school programs, there is also a pressing problem in terms of State 
support for State education agencies and the leadership functions they 
perform. This need has been intensified by the possibility of a 
reduction in Federal funds to support State departments of education, 
since a number of State departments receive a majority of their operat- 
ing funds from Federal sources. In Sta^e and Federal Relationships in 
Education ?^ the Council took the position chat 

Leadership within the State is of uumost importance. .. if 
the State's responsibility for high quality education is 
CO be faithfully discharged. Such leadership. . .mus t stem 
especially from a strong State department of education 
with adequate support from the legislature.... 

Adequate support of a strong State department of education 
by the State legislature is essential if the State is to 
develop and maintain its leadership function in education. 

A third aspect of the problem of State fiscal support is related to 
educational research and development. In recent years the Federal 
government: has invested increasing amounts of money to support 
educational experimentation and innovation. Some State?; have also 
developed well- funded educational research and development prograiiis; 
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other States have relied Ic^rgely upon Federal support. Where substantial 
State support for research and development is available, there is likely 
to be more flexibility for the State education agency to identify priority 
educational problems and to combine Federal and State resources in 
patterns that will advance tiio quality of education in the State. l^ere 
more dependence is placed upon B'ederal sources, it is more likely that 
research and development efforts will follow national priorities with 
only limited attention being given to identified needs in the State. 

Thus, the intensity of this problem varies from State to State, depend- 
ing upon financial equalization provisions built into the State system 
of school finance, the level of State support for the State education 
agency, and the State support given to priority research and development 
efforts . 

Some Possible Solutions 

Since the magnitude of these problems varies among the States, and since, 
the legal and economic structures of the different States vary con- 
siderably, there is probably less that the Council can do directly to 
attack these problems than is the case for the foregoing five issues 
connected with Federal funding. Howf.ver, there are some steps which 
the Council could take to assist and support State education departments 
and State legislatures which are addressing these problems: 

1. Serve as a "clearinghouse" for the exchange of information 
about legislative proposals, lawsuits, and other develop- 
ments underway in various States aimr.d at reforming the 
State system of school finance. 

2. Devote more time and attention to this topic at meetings 
of the Council, and design special workshops or seminars 
devoted to these problems, perhaps inviting national 
authorities iu the field to participate in the meetings. 

3. Undertake a comprehensive study of the problem of State 
educational finance, the varying conditions among the 
States, the different problems which may occur, and the 
identification of some promising solutions. This could 
be a topic assigned to the Council's Study Commission to 
investigate and report back. 

A. Include as part of a systematic public information campaign 
the issues and opportunities involved in State financing 
of education as well as concerns about "federal financial 
support . 
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NOTES 



-'-Additional NCIES Reports are being developed by Task Forces 

representing the following groups: (1) Teachers, (2) Administration 

and Supervision, (3) Higher Rduca t Iimt , (4) Community, and (5) Basic 
Studies . 

2 

Edgar L. Morphet, David L. Jesser, and Arthur P. Ludka (eds.). 
Planning and Providing Excellence in Education (Denver: Implementing 
State Leadership in Education Project, 1971), p. 125. 

^'Laarles W. Mix, "Internal Planning by State Education Agencies," 
A rej.»ort of a special study sponsored by the project. Improving State 
Leadership in Education. 

^This report was based upon an informal seminar held at Stanford 
University during the Spring of 1972. Members of the seminar included 
Lee J. Cronbach, Henry M. Levin, James G. March, David Tyack, and 
David E. Wiley, all members of the Task Force on Accountability. 

^The term "resources" used here and hereafter in this paper in- 
cludes time, space (facilities), materials, and personnel (teachers, 
students, and support personnel.) In order for most of these 
resources to be available a general resource — money — is also required. 

^J. J. Kelingstedt, "Philosophical Basis for Competency-Based 
Education," Educational Tech n ology , 12; November 1972. 

^Howard Getz and others, "From Traditional to Competency-Based 
Teacher Education," P hi Delta Kappa , 54:301; January 1973. 

^Theodore B. Andrews, "Certification Issues in Competency-Based 
Teacher Education," Educational Technolog y, 12:43-45; November 1972. 

^M. L. Frinks , "An Analytical Study of Teacher Certification 
Processes as Perceived by Leadership Personnel W: thin the Teacher 
Education and Certification Sections of the Fifty State Education 
Agencies with Spec"^*^l Emphasis on the Development of the Performance- 
Based Movement" (unpublished Doctor's dissertation. University of 
Massachusettr. , 19 71) . 

l^Lorraine R. Gay and K. Fred Daniel. "Accreditation and 
Performance-Based Teacher Education," Educational Technology , 12: 
45-49; November 1972. 

-^■^Linda Kraft, "Lost Herstory-The Treatment of Women in Children's 
Encyclopedias," Lib rary Journal , 98:218-27; January 15, 1973. 

l^Dennis J. Chase, "Sexism in Textbooks," Nation's Schools , 
90:31-35; December 1972. 
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-'■•^Constance Williams, "Does Different Equal Less?" Library Journal , 
98:228-30; January 15, 1973. 

l^Janice Law Trecker, "Women in U. S. History Text Books," Social 
Education , 35:249-60; March 1971. 

-'■^M. Higgs and J. Stewig. "Girls Grow Up — A Study of Sexism in 
Children's Literature," Li brary Journal , 98:236-41; January 15, 1973. 

16a. Fishel and J. Pottker. "Women Teachers and Teacher Power," 
The Urban Review , 6:40-44; November/December, 1972. 

additional information on current trends in Career Education, 
see David Rogers, "Vocational and Career Kducation: A Critique and Some 
New Directions," Teachers College Record , 74:471-511; May 1973 
Rupert Evans and others. Education for Employment : The Background and 
Pou ^ ntial of the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments . Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan and Wayne State 
University ^nd the National Manpower Policy Task Force, 1969. 

-■-^See for example: Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the 
Public Schools of the Southwest , Report I of the Mexican American 
Education Study of the United States Commission on Civil Rights 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, April 1971; The 
Unf inis had Education : Ou t comes f o r Mino ri t ice in the Five SouLhwes ter n 
States , Report II of the Mexican American Education Study of the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, October 1971); and Jeffrey W. Kobcick, "The Compelling Case 
for Bilingual Education," Saturday Revie w, 55:54-58; April 29, 1972. 

1 9 

For additional information about Comprehensive Child Develop- 
ment Programs, see (1) Early Ch ildhood Education , Seventy-first Yearbook 
cf the National Society for the Study of Education^ Part II (Chicago: 
Universliiy of Chicago Press, 1972); Raymond Moore and others. Early 
Schooling for All ? Hewitt Research Center, 1972; and Sheld'-'n ^"uite, 
A Summary Report on Federal Programs for Young Children (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, Huron Institute, 1972)* 

20 

Hearings were held on the following bills: (1) Head Start Child 
Development Act, 1969: S. 2060; (2) Comprehensive Preschool Education 
and Child Day Care Act of 1969: H.R. 13520; (3) Child Care Services 
Act of 1971: S. 2003; and Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971: 
H.R. 6748 and S. 1512. 

For additional details on these and other program options, see 
Indian Elemcntai.y and Secondary School Assistance Act and Indian 
Education Act Public Law 92-318, 86 STAT. 335-345, 
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22 

Council of Chiel: Sf-atie School Officers, State and Local 
Responsibilities in Education (Washington, D.C.: the Council 968) , 
pp. 24-25. (The Council is hereafter referred to as CCSSO,) 

23 

American Association ui. Schoo l Admiuistratory , 'Th e Federal 
Government in Public Schools (Washington, D.C.: the Assojiation, 1965), 
pp. 58. 

^^Sidney P. Marland, Jr., "A Time for Responsibility" (address 
delivered to the Joint Conference of Florida School Boards Association 
and School Board Attorneys, December 1972, Miami Beach, Florida), p, 5. 

2 S 

-"San An tonio ISP et al v. Rodriguez et al : Appeal from the U, S, 
District Court tor the Western District of Texas, March 21, 1973, p. 
B1664, 

•^^F.wald B. Nyquist, "Legislative Committee Report: for CCSSO Annual 
Meeting," (Memo to CCSSO Legislative Committee, November 3, 1973), p. 1, 

^ CCSSO, Vo lic ies and Resolutions Adopted at Annual Business 
Meeting of the Council (San Francisco: the Council, 1972), p, 6, 

CCSSO, State and Federal Relationships in Education (Wasliing ton , 
D.C.: the Council, 19 71), pp. 18, 19. 

"^9 

CCSSO, Po licies and Resolutions , pp. 1, A. 

30 1 

Alan Cranston, "how Will Education Fare in the 9 3rd Congress?" 

(an address to the CCSSO, November 1972, San Francisco), p. 4. 

-^-^John C. Pittenger, "Statement to the Flouse Appropriations 
Committee, Subcommittee on Labor — Healtii, Education, and Welfare," 
(representing CCSSO, May 14, 1973, Washington), p. 2. 

^"Byron W. Hansford, "Memorandum N'o . zj-73" (memo to CCSSO, 
May 17, 19 7 3) , p. 1. 

3 3 

Byron W. Hansford, "Memorandum No. 7-/J (memo to CCSSO, 
February 2 , 1973) , p. 3. 

-^^Catherine Barrett, "Statement of the National Education Associ- 
ation on Labor-HEW Appropriations for F.Y. 1974" (given to the Labor- 
HEW Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, May 14, 
1973 , Wash Ington) , p . 2. 

-^^ W^ashington Monitor , May 7 , 1973 , p. 1. 

36p itteagfjiL . op . ^1^. > pp- 2,3. 

^^ibid. , p. 5. 
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-"Barret!:, up. cit . , p. 7. 

-^^Council of Chiei Slate School Officers, Resolutions , Adopted at 
the Annual Meeting of the Council in 1964, Resolution XVII. 

^^Council of Chief State School Officers, State and Federal 
Relationships in Educati on (Washington , D. C. : the Council , 1971) , 
p . 56 . 

^^Council of Chief State School Officers, State and Federal 
Relationships in Education (Washington, D.C.: the Council, 1971), 
pp. 18, 19. 

^^CCSSO, Policies and Resolutions , pp. 2, 12. 

^^Marland, op. c it . , pp. 5, 6. 
44 

Barrett, op . cit . , pp. 3, 4. 
"^^Pittenger , op. cit . , p. 8. 

^^ Education Funding News [Washington, D.C.], March 30, 1973, p. 1. 
^^Barrett, np. cit . , p. 3. 

^ ^Education Funding News [Washington, D.C.], March 30, 1973, p. 2. 
^^Barrett, op. cit . , p. 20. 

^^CCSSO, Resolutions (1967), resolution XX. 
^■^CCSSO, State and Federal Relationships , p. 54. 
^^ccsso. Policies and Resolutions, p. 2. 
^-^Pittenge r , op. cit . , p. 2. 
^"^Hansford, "Memorandum 7-73," p. 3. 

•"^ ^Education Funding News [Washington, B.C.], March 30, 1973, p. 1. 

^^CCSSO, St ate and Federal Relationships , p. 54. 

^^ Intellectual Diges t, 68; June 1973 (reproduced from the 
Congressional Record , April 6, 1972). 

^ ^ Newsweek , 18; March 26, 1973. 

^^CCSSO, Policies and Resolutions , p. 4. 
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Correspondence from Stephen R, Browning, Staff Attorney foi 
the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights under Law, to Robert G. Lindemu 
December 1, 1972. 

^■'■Pi ttenger , op . cit . , pp. 1, 9. 

"^Correspondence from Louis Bruno to Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
November 21, 1972. 

^ ^Washington Monitor , May 7 , 1973 , p. 2. 

^^Cranston, op- ci t., p. 2. 

^^U. S . Congress , Senate , Committee on Government Operations , 
Report: Federal Impoundment Control Procedure Act (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 32. 

^^Byron W. Hansford, "After Watergate What?" (memo to CCSSO, 
May 17 , 1973) , p. 1. 

^'^CCSSO, Policies and Resolutions , p. 4. 

^^CCSSO, State and Local Responsibilities , p. 24. 

^^^CCSSO, Policies and Resolutions , p. 4. 

^^ San An t onio ISD et al v. Rodriguez et al : Appeal to the U.S. 
District Court for the Western District of Texas, March 21, 1973, 
pp. B1663-4. 



^■^Pi ttenger, op. cit ,, p. 2. 

^^CCSSO, State and Federal Relationships , p. 
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